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FAIR TRADE. 


WHAT IS IT? 


WE are told that under Free Trade the home producer may be 
undersold in his own market by the foreign importer; and that 
this is an injustice which would not be possible under Fair Trade. 
This statement for several reasons is both obscure and misleading. 
For (i) there is nothing in the term “ Fair Trade” of an axiomatic 
character, that is, of a proposition which is so simple and self- 
evident that it requires no proof. It is conceivable that what may 
appear fair to one individual may not so appear to another. A tax 
on imported hats would be favoured by hat makers at home, whereas 
they might consider unjust a tax on imported corn since it would 
tend to increase the cost of living ; on the other hand, a corn tax 
would be favoured by farmers, who might resent a tax on hats. 
We must ask, then, what is meant by Fair Trade ? 

(ii) The statement takes for granted that it is unjust for one 
man to undersell another, and therefore that whatever prevents 
this is right. But this matter cannot be thus summarily disposed 
of. It is a complex inquiry which demands the consideration of a 
variety of facts, such as the nature and uses of competition, the 
reciprocity of interests in commerce, the influences of taxation, and 
the relation of traders in general to the general public. 

(iii) Farther, it is assumed that the remedy proposed for the 
alleged wrong (namely, prohibition or taxation of imports) achieves 
its aim, and that its action ends there. But this assumption ignores 
two all important facts: (a) that in the social state, what affects 
the individual must have some effect upon society; whence it 
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follows that the rights and obligations and even the liberties of each 
factor of society are conditioned by the the social product as a 
whole; (0) that the final cause of all production, of all labour, of 
all skill and knowledge, is consumption or enjoyment. Hence the 
economic value of any act cannot be gauged by its immediate effects 
upon any one class. Its action does not end with the individuals 
directly affected. Its effects have no value whatever until they 
consummate in the interests of the community. It is important 
to keep this point clearly before us, for the confusion of individual 
desires with social claims has led at all times to misplaced sympathies 
and unjust laws. A simple illustration will show what is meant. 
Suppose a hat maker, working under the best conditions, makes an 
enormous number of hats. Is he thereby any richer? Not at 
all; for he can neither eat, drink, clothe or amuse himself with 
hats. But it will be said that those hats will enable him to pro- 
cure all his necessaries and enjoyments through the medium of 
exchange. He has in them the means of exchanging his super- 
fluities for the commodities he needs. Even allowing this as a 
temporary gain, if we confine our attention to the effect on the 
producer, and look no farther, we cannot tell whether his industry 
is a benefit to him or a loss. For, suppose he sells all the hats he 
makes in the first year of his operations. If his customers lock up 
their purchases and do not use them his industry will cease. Until 
the hats are used his labours are fruitless, but by that use they 
become perfected. So the interests of producer and consumer 
concentrating in use or enjoyment are identical. Until, therefore, 
we follow the commodity made from the maker to its ultimate des- 
tination, we cannot say whether the capital of the producer has 
been well invested or not. 

With these notes on the charge against Free Trade, we shall 
take as the starting-point of our inquiry as to its justification, a 
proposition of an axiomatic character ; and if we succeed in dis- 
covering an economic system which in all its parts is consistent 
therewith, and supports it, we shall have logically arrived at the 
true meaning of Fair Trade. As the term “Fair” used by Pro- 
tectionists imports a moral consideration into the inquiry, we shall 
claim an equal right to appeal at the outset to the moral sense of 
inguirers. 

The self-evident proposition we take is this: Jt is right that the 
necessaries and enjoyments of life should become more and more widely 
diffused. 

Beside this we place the economic truth, based upon experience, 
that in the progress of civilisation such enjoyments tend to become 
more and more widely distributed. Hence it follows that legisla- 
tion, inspired by an enlightened public opinion, should foster this 
tendency by removing all obstacles to the free play of those 
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economic principles which make for the widest distribution of 
material benefits. 

There are present in the world, and in society, some influences 
which themselves oppose or retard the realisation of the principle 
we have enunciated, and we must inquire by what countervailing 
agents such drawbacks may be neutralised, and how such agents 
may be safeguarded and energised in order to prevail as completely 
as possible, The economic system which ensures such prevalence 
must be for the good of the community, since the drawbacks which 
are overcome are inimical to its well-being, and therefore the only 
system that is right and consequently fair. We say only system 
advisedly, for an economic system must be either free or not free; 
it cannot be both. Fair Trade, then, must either coincide with one 
or the other. 

Some of the principal drawbacks referred to may be briefly 
noted : 

(1) There is that which is due to differences of climate and soil. 
The natural products of the earth—foodstuffs and the raw materials 
of manufacture—which nature lavishly bestows upon man in hot 
countries, she denies him in cold countries, and conversely. Whilst, 
however, she imposes this check to their wider enjoyment she does 
not forbid their diffusion. On the contrary, she has implanted in 
man a craving for her gifts, and consequently a desire to overcome 
the check, and also the intelligence to put this desire into effect. 

This check may be so neutralised as to be practically non-existent. 
If we want to enjoy the oranges of Algeria, the silks of China, the 
wines of France, in London, they must be carried to London. But 
this is not all. In order that the greatest number of people may 
share this enjoyment, no obstacles must be placed in the way of 
these commodities leaving the country of their origin; and further, 
once on our shores, no artificial obstacles must be allowed to their 
distribution, In other words, in order that these commodities may 
be enjoyed by the greatest number, they must be put upon the 
markets at the lowest possible cost. This cost, which is the true 
cost, represents the labour which has been expended in making them 
useful and in their distribution. As, therefore, an export or import 
tax, by increasing their cost to the consumer, would thereby check 
the widest diffusion of such commodities, it follows that the gifts of 
nature which are abundant in one country and scarce, or altogether 
wanting, in another, can only be enjoyed by all through facilities of 
transport and free. exchanges. 

(2) This also is true of the advantages of skill, industry, and 
thrift which one nation may have over another. In a country whose 
people possess these qualities, labour (other things being equal) will 
be more productive, better directed, and less affected by disturbing 
influences than where people lack them, or possess them in an inferior 
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degree. Those commodities, therefore, in the production of which 
the superior skill prevails, will be better and cheaper in the favoured 
country than elsewhere. 

The system of trade which allows the free outflowing of these 
commodities from places where they are abundant, and their free 
inflowing into those where they are wanting, is the only possible 
one, since it removes all obstacles to their diffusion amongst the 
peoples of the earth, for whose satisfaction it is right that they 
should be destined; and as its aim is thus to enlarge the enjoy- 
ments of the greatest number, it must be the right system, and it 
is therefore fair. The hospitality of States to the reception of such 
imports acts for the general good, in many instances, in an indirect 
way, by exciting energy and emulation and the desire for better 
technical knowledge and training, and leads to the improvement in 
methods of existing industries, and sometimes to the resuscitation 
of discarded ones. And if in some cases capital is withdrawn from 
an employment by the introduction of certain foreign commodities, 
it must not be overlooked that this only takes place when the 
industry is proved to be unprofitable ; and, further, that at the same 
time as the withdrawal of such capital, the labour which had been 
unprofitably employed in the abandoned industry is freed for 
better service, and therefore for the greater good of the community. 

(3) We may here note another aspect of the relation of skill to 
the diffusion of enjoyments. We refer to cases where utilities of 
universal value are centred for a time in some one individual, and 
s0 temporarily excluded from the general public. Such utilities are 
composed of three factors, namely, special knowledge, mechanical 
ability and special skill in manipulating the mechanism invented. 
It would seem at first sight that the prospect of these utilities be- 
coming widely diffused is exceedingly remote; and this would be 
true if it were essential that the special knowledge, mechanical 
genius, and skill, should reside in every member of the community 
before their benefits could be enjoyed by all. But the obstacle to 
their enjoyment disappears when we take into account the variety 
and distribution of aptitudes, and the division of labour. Thus the 
knowledge at first centred in one individual becomes the common 
property of many individuals: the mechanism originally constructed 
in all its parts by the inventor becomes indefinitely multiplied by 
each of its parts being fashioned by different craftsmen: and the 
skill to manipulate the machine, at first the sole property of him 
who had the knowledge and the mechanical genius, becomes trans- 
ferred to an indefinite number of manual labourers who possess 
neither the one nor the other. This is exemplified in all useful 
inventions as the steam-engine, the telegraph, and the sewing- 
machine. Hence we must consider the protection afforded to 
inventors, discoverers, and authors, because any monopoly created 
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for the benefit of an individual, or a class, must tend to obstruct 
the diffasion among the community of the enjoyments so protected. 
In the case of Letters Patent and Copyright, the diffusion is delayed, 
not obstructed. The public are not deprived of the commodities 
protected: the universal enjoyment of them is only deferred. The 
tax which such monopolies impose upon consumers is a service to 
inventors and authors for the services they render ultimately to 
mankind. Yet it is not a tax for which he who pays it gets no 
service in exchange: for he enjoys the advantage of being the early 
recipient of the benefits offered. The uncertain tenure of such 
monopolies is a stimulus to those who hold them to improve their 
commodities, so that they may obtain a firmer hold upon their . 
customers, and acts for the benefit of all concerned, of those who 
produce and of those who enjoy: whilst the limited period for 
which their privileges are granted, and the initial obstacles to their 
acquisition, are acknowledgments of the claims of society to the 
ultimate universal diffusion of such enjoyments as the commodities 
may afford. 

This protection to inventors and authors is the reward of services 
which is paid only upon their enjoyment; it acts as a powerful 
incentive to the advancement of knowledge and learning: and the 
ultimate destiny of such services being a free gift to the world at 
large is the justification of this limited protection. 

(4) In considering the relation of prices to the diffusion of com- 
modities, we must take into account the influence of competition 
and taxation; the former acting upon market prices, the latter 
upon natural prices. By the natural price of a commodity we mean 
that which the producer must obtain in order to make it worth his 
while to employ his capital in its production. Market prices 
depending upon the ratio of demand for to supply of commodities, 
are beyond his control, in the absence of artificial restrictions. 

The producer, or trader, in every industry expects an average 
or natural profit, which, if he cannot secure in one industry with 
a fair amount of certitude, he will seek in some other employment 
for his capital. He does not produce for the sake of producing, 
but of enjoying. He must sell or exchange in order to get back 
his capital, and secure the remuneration for its service, Although 
he might gain. a temporary advantage by being able sometimes to 
sell when market prices were high, this would be neutralised by 
his being forced at other times to sell when they were low. His 
permanent interest lies not in fluctuating but in steady markets; 
not, therefore, in widely-varying rates of profit, but in a steady 
average rate. The comparative stability of any trade may be 
measured by the comparative stability of prices ruling therein, for 
if traders feel assured of a fairly level profit, they will have no 
cause for disturbing their capital. 
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The facilities of movement and of transport at the present day 
by bringing about a wider distribution of utilities have simultane- 
ously created both competition between sellers and competition 
between buyers ; and it is to these two forces, which tend to produce 
an equilibrium of demand and supply, that traders are indebted 
for the comparative stability and uniformity of prices. Competi- 
tion between sellers cannot injuriously lower the profits of any 
particular industry, for an average rate of profit is not injurious, 
but satisfactory, to the trader; and if from any cause there were 
a fall below this rate capital would be immediately withdrawn from 
that industry, supplies would consequently be reduced, and prices 
would rise to their previous level. Competition brings down only 
inflated profits to average profits, thus acting for the benefit of 
both consumer and producer; and the competition of capital tends 
practically to equalise the remuneration of all industries, allowing, 
of course, such higher rates of profit as must be conceded to those 
involving special skill or extraordinary risks. 

The natural rate of profit is determined by three considerations: 
(i) the cost of labour in the production of commodities; (ii) the 
general productiveness of the industry engaged in; (iii) taxation. 
Competition between sellers cannot affect taxation, which is on a 
different plane from selling and buying; nor productiveness of 
industry, which depends on knowledge, skill, and the bounty of 
Nature; nor can it affect wages, for the wages of labour are 
affected by the competition for labour ; and consequently it cannot 
affect all of these together, which determine the natural rate of 
profits. 

Competition, however, has a moral effect beneficial both to pro- 
ducers and consumers, since it stimulates ideas and energy, is an 
incentive to excellence in production, and fosters care and thrift. 
It is the safeguard to consumers that they are getting the most 
and the best service for service; and so far from killing or paralys- 
ing industry, it is the means of securing for it new leases of life. 
As these influences are for the good not only of a class, but of the 
community, and their free play conduces to the diffusion of material 
enjoyments, the best system of trade must be that which encourages 
them, and that must be Fair Trade. 

As prices and profits in a complex society are not determined 
arbitrarily, but by economic laws, so competition has its laws which 
are ignored by those who qualify it as “just” or ‘‘ unjust.” There 
can be no competition in the case of commodities of unequal 
intrinsic merit. A maker of rickety chairs does not compete with 
one who makes strong, serviceable chairs. If two individuals 
compete as sellers in equally good commodities of the same kind, 
where is the injustice? If such competition were unjust, then the 
competition between the buyers of the commodities would be 
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unjust. But who would say that it is unjust to the home buyer 
that the foreign buyer should be allowed to outbid him in our 
auction rooms and markets? Competition, either between sellers 
or buyers, whether it reduces or raises prices, does not lower quality. 
If it did so, it would be an injustice to the community, and there- 
fore an evil; but it has an effect in a contrary direction. Where 
it is keenest, there is the strongest motive for improving quality— 
which is for the increased enjoyment of the community. As soon as 
the commodities of one seller are improved in quality as compared 
with those of others, competition between the parties ceases. It 
becomes as inoperative as that competition of demand which 
obtains between individuals who desire to acquire a commodity but . 
have not the ability to do so, and those who have both the ability 
and the desire. 

If it be said that it is unjust that the foreign importer who 
contributes nothing to our general taxation should compete in 
our markets with home producers who have the burden of such 
taxation, we reply that the objection rests upon a suggestion which 
is false. It implies that in return for the general taxes he pays, 
the producer obtains some favour which is withheld from the general 
public. But this is not true where taxation is purely fiscal. He 
receives (or is supposed to receive) in exchange for his services to 
the State (his taxes), services from the State equivalent to them, and 
no more. The foreign importer gives no services—but then he 
receives none, He stands therefore, so far as general taxation is 
concerned, on the same footing as the home producer, 

We have seen that competition cannot affect any of the three 
factors—namely, productiveness of industry, wages of labour, and 
taxation—which determine the natural prices of commodities. It 
requires no demonstration that one of the conditions of the universal 
enjoyment of any commodity is its price. The lower the price, the 
wider its enjoyment becomes possible. Let us, therefore, consider 
how taxation acts in this relation, because it is the arbitrary factor 
of cost, and within our control, and in this respect is unlike wages 
and productiveness of industry, the two other factors. The influence 
of taxation on production is like a dead weight which a man has to 
carry in arace. There are no agents that will neutralise it. It is 
practically so much capital which is unproductive, and may itself be 
8 neutralising agent of the benefits of productive capital. It in- 
creases prices without adding value, reduces profits without reducing 
cost, weakens the purchasing power of wages, and, after obstructing 
capital and labour, ultimately falls upon the community; so if a 
producer gets it back in his own industry by including it in the 
price of his commodities, he has to bear his share of it as a con- 
sumer of every commodity which he does not produce. As taxation 
for the purpose of Revenue cannot be avoided, it should be reduced 
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in the interest of the community to a minimum ; and as Protective 
tariffs impose additional burdens and so increase prices, it follows 
that the system which most favours the widest possible diffusion of 
material benefits is that under which taxation is purely fiscal. All 
the so-called arguments in favour of Protection regard only the 
supposed well-being of producers. They either ignore the good of 
the community, or, so far as it is considered, the consideration is 
based upon the fallacy that the prosperity of producers ensures 
that of the public at large. If this were true it would follow that 
a successful combination of farmers, of coal-owners and cloth manu- 
facturers to create famine prices in bread, coal and cloth, in order to 
fill their pockets in a short season, would be a proof of the pros- 
perity of the community—that is, that the general public were 
well fed, warmed and clothed. The truth is (as Mill has pointed 
out) that the prosperity of the working class may be a sign of the 
prosperity of the community; in which case it would be an effect, 
and not a cause. Farther, the prosperity of the community 
ensures that of producers. Producers cannot gain a permanent 
advantage by any system which does not make for the good of the 
general public. The system, then, which favours the widest dif- 
fusion of material benefits must be for the good ofall. So if we 
regard the stable well-being of producers, and the progressive pros- 
perity of the community, we find that their interests are identical. 
Whatever, therefore, permanently benefits or injures either, benefits 
or injures both. The consumer comes first, the producer afterwards. 
The former represents demand, the latter supply ; and if in a sense 
the supply of some new commodity brings about a demand for it, 
the demand must have previously resided in some one who is not 
the effect of the supply, but one whose desires and tastes the pro- 
duction of the new commodity has directed. We must, therefore, 
consider the effects of Protective taxation on consumers; if it is 
evil to them, it is evil to producers, for they also are consumers; 
and therefore to the community, notwithstanding any countervailing 
advantage that might accrue to producers as producers from such 
imposition ; and if it be evil to the community, any argument in its 
favour must rest on the assumption that it is just that the public 
in general should suffer, if thereby a balance of gain may be 
secured for a particular class. 

Protection affects consumers through two principal channels : 

(1) By taxation which is intended to handicap the foreign 
importer for the benefit of the home producer, and at the same 
time to enrich the Exchequer. 

An example of this may be taken. Suppose A to be a manu- 
facturer of hats: and that he cannot afford to put them on the 
home market at less than 10s. apiece. B, who is an importer of 
hats, can afford (in the absence of import duties) to sell his com- 
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modities at 7s. apiece (but not less). It is hardly necessary to 
point out that as A and B are in competition they are prepared to 
offer their commodities at the lowest prices possible. To reduce to 
a minimum the competition between A and B, an import tax of 3s. 
is levied on B’s hats. By this arrangement it is said that the tax 
is paid by the foreigner (or importer), and that the revenue gains 
3s. on each imported hat. It is easy to show that the tax is not 
paid by the foreigner, and that the Revenue gains nothing. The 
foreigner does not pay the tax, he only advances it. The moment 
he sells his hat for 10s. he gets back the 3s. imposition from the 
consumer who buys it, and it is therefore the consumer who pays 
the tax. This would be a wrong to the community, who have a. 
right to purchase their commodities in the cheapest markets since 
this is the chief means whereby the material enjoyments of life may 
become as widely diffused as possible, The tax therefore either 
deprives the public of something they need, or robs them of 3s. 
Also, the gain to the Revenue is illusory. The Exchequer would 
in the case we have taken derive no benefit whatever, for this 
import duty of 3s. which at a superficial glance might seem to give 
the home producer no unfair advantage over his rival, in reality 
protects him completely from foreign competition ; for the tax is a 
prohibitive one. This will be seen when we realise that B who is 
taxed does not get his 3s. back until he sells his hat. In the 
meantime he loses interest on the tax he has advanced ; and so the 
7s. which he gets upon selling would be reduced by the amount of 
this interest. That is to say, he would obtain for bis commodity 
less than the minimum price that would cover its cost, and give 
him a fair profit. Therefore, this handicapping of B would shut 
him out of the market altogether since he would not import at a 
certain loss ; and consequently no revenue would be extracted from 
him for the Exchequer. The evil effect on consumers would not 
end with the injury we have noted, for directly an industry is 
secured against foreign competition it becomes possible for producers 
engaged therein at home to minimise or altogether prevent com- 
petition between themseives by combinations, and so to keep up 
prices by keeping down supplies, That system, then, which shuts 
out foreign competition, thereby tending to create monopolies and 
scarcity, and therefore to raise the prices of commodities, is inimical 
to the widest diffusion of material enjoyments. It is not conse- 
quently Fair Trade. On the other hand, the opposite system of 
free exchange is friendly to such diffusion, and is therefore fair to 
the public at large. 

(2) Consumers are also affected by Protection through another 
channel. For instance, the competition of B, the foreign importer, 
may be prohibited in ancther way, namely, by subsidies. The State 
levies taxes on the community in one way or another for the express 
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purpose of protecting trade; and out of the fund so raised would 
grant A (the home producer) something over 3s. on every hat he 
sold. This subsidy would of course enable him to undersell B, and 
so dispose, of foreign competition. The vindication of legislation 
that would thus protect A would rest upon one or other of two 
allegations, both of which are false, namely, that artificial aids 
which enable producers to overthrow competition are a real benefit 
to trade; or else that any device for the benefit of producers 
ensures the prosperity of the community. If we have made our- 
selves clear we have shown that the real prosperity of producers is 
the effect, not the cause, of the prosperity of consumers. If the real 
prosperity of producers could be ensured by subsidies, or any 
artificial aids (which would come out of the pockets of the com- 
munity) then the prosperity of sellers enjoying such aids would 
increase in proportion to the increasing poverty of buyers, for the 
purchasing power of consumers is reduced by the amount of the 
taxation they have to bear. But this would be opposed to the 
elementary principle—the simplest economic axiom—that it is 
upon the upholding and permanence of the purchasing power of the 
community that the well-being of producers depends. 

With regard to the other allegation, we will content ourselves 
with saying that that only is a real benefit to trade which secures 
its stability ; that it must be in itself stable; that nothing artificial 
and arbitrary is of that character; and that no benefit can perma- 
nently accrue to one organ of the social body at the expense of the 
general health of the whole system. 

Let us consider a little more closely how subsidies, and artificial 
aids in general, affect the community, for their action being obscured 
by the methods employed, the average elector is apt to be misled by 
their pretensions. In the case supposed, if there were no import 
duty, and no subsidy (that is, if there were no artificial interference 
with natural economic laws) hats might be bought at 7s. apiece. In 
order to favour the home producer, a subsidy is granted to him of 
something over 3s.—say in all 3s, 6d.—which enables him to sell 
his hats at 6s. 6d., that is, to undersell the foreigner by 6d. The 
unsuspecting consumer, we say, may be apt to think that now he is 
able to buy a hat for 6d. less than it cost him before the introduction 
of the subsidy. But if he falls into this error, it will be because 
he loses sight of the fact that he pays this subsidy, in whole 
or in part, when he pays his taxes. Indeed, the community 
pay more than the subsidy, for as the Exchequer must keep 
something in hand for the cost of collecting and distributing 
it, the general public pay that additional charge and the subsidy 
as well. 

Another form of subsidy we must briefly note is the bounty 
granted to exporters, to enable them to sell their commodities in 
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foreign countries at a profit instead of at a loss; for this assistance 
to a class, whatever its effect upon the recipients, is paid for by the 
community. On examining the matter, we see that these bounties 
on exports become duties on imports. For suppose B is able to sell 
his hats abroad at 7s. apiece because he receives a bounty at home 
of 3s. apiece. When, therefore, he sells, he gets in all 10s., which 
returns his capital and gives him his profit. With these proceeds 
he purchases and takes back home so many yards of foreign cloth, 
which (in the absence of an import duty) he can afford to sell at 
home for 12s. The home consumers (his compatriots) having paid 
the bounty of 3s., pay in reality for the cloth 15s. But inasmuch 
as B’s venture has been all gain to him (due to the assistance . 
he has received from the Exchequer), it is right that this assist- 
ance should be considered, not as a gift to him, but as an 
advance, and the only way to get it repaid is by an import 
tax on B’s cloth. This tax would have to be something more than 
8s. (to allow of interest and costs). In this way the Exchequer 

‘would get back the bounty paid by the consumer, and it would be 
available for similar service. But the consumer would be no better 
off than before, for B, having to pay the import duty of over 3s., 
would be obliged to raise the price of his cloth by something over 
that amount. So whether bounties be considered as gifts or loans 
their effect on the consumer is the same—he has to pay them. 
Once paid he never gets them back ; and every time he tries to do 
so (by purchasing B’s cloth or other commodities he imports with 
the proceeds of sale of his bounty-fed exports) the consumer pays 
the tax over again and something more. 

If artificial aids be necessary to enable traders to get a footing 
in new markets, it is for those who afford them to consider whether 
or not such markets are worth securing at the price, The preten- 
sion, however, that the prosperity and development of trade cannot 
be maintained except by such expedients as we have been consider- 
ing, is confuted by the evidence of the trade returns of our own 
country, which has so long thrown over artificial supports to industry 
and commerce, 

It is unnecessary to consider the subject of premiums, since they 
are not protective, but are rewards for excellence of production, 
and so tend to improve the quality of commodities which is for the 
advantage of consumers; or the assistance to industries with 
an object less direct—as, for instance, the premiums given by our 
country a century ago to the herring and whale fisheries, for, 
although such aids as administered were objectionable in many ways 
on economic grounds (as Adam Smith has shown), the system, by 
encouraging a sea-faring taste amongst the people, may be credited 
with a useful result—namely, the formation of a reserve body of 
seamen on which the State could draw for service in the Navy in 
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the event of war. Nor, further, is it necessary to consider the grants 
for the encouragement of certain industries at home for the defence 
of the country, so as to insure its independence in times of need. 
What concerns the community with regard to all artificial aids to 
‘trade is this: do they benefit the general public by improving the 
quality of commodities, and by making them more abundant and 
cheaper ?—because it is on these matters that their widest enjoy- 
ment depends. 

“The effect of bounties,” says Adam Smith, “like that of all 
the other expedients of the mercantile system, can only be to force 
the trade of a country into a channel much less advantageous than 
that in which it would naturally run of its own accord.” We 
would add to this, that if such expedients afford a temporary 
advantage to trade, they deprive traders of a permanant advantage, 
inasmuch as they exhaust resources which otherwise might be em- 
ployed in providing that education, technical knowledge, skill, and 
commercial training which, in the competition of commerce at home 
and abroad, are essential to the real security and advancement of 
trade. 

Starting, then, with the principle that it is right that in the pro- 
gress of the world the enjoyments of life should become more and 
more widely diffused, we have ascertained that the economic system 
which favours this is that which overcomes to the greatest extent 
all the drawbacks to this diffusion arising from natural causes, acci- 
dental circumstances, and the unequal distribution of human gifts 
and attainments: that the surmounting of these drawbacks is 
accomplished by the removal of all obstacles to the free exchange of 
commodities and to competition, since these conditions most favour 
the abundant supply of material enjoyments; and inasmuch as they 
render monopolies and combinations against consumers impossible, 
and reduce the burden of taxation to the minimum demands of 
Revenue, they tend to lower prices and so enable such enjoyments 
to become within the reach of the greatest number. As these results 
are right, the system which brings them about must be the right 
system. And as exchange must be either free or not free, compe- 
tition open or restricted, and taxation either protective or purely 
fiscal, such results cannot be attained by any other system, and 
therefore it is the only system that is right, and consequently fair. 
Viewing trade under this system from the moral standpoint, we may 
call it Fair Trade; from the economic point of view it is Free 
Trade. 


Davin H. Wuson, M.A., LL.M. 

















A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF TAXATION. 


THERE are three aspects in which taxation may be regarded : 

The financial, in which it appears as a system whereby the State 
can best secure the required amount of revenue, irrespective of 
social advancement, and irrespective also of social or evolutionary 
economy. 

The economic, in which, while not regarding social advancement 
as one of its objects, it appears to embrace the principles by which 
wise statesmanship should be guided to insure the greatest possible 
permanent power to obtain the required revenue, and therefore 
pays due regard to the fact that any serious check to social ad- 
vancement or general financial prosperity caused by the action of 
the State would defeat its own purpose, 

The sociological, in which economic principles are fully regarded, 
while the object of social advancement is placed in the forefront, 
and financial arrangements are brought into harmony with the 
essential principle that social advancement is the factor of first 
importance. 

Of these three aspects, the sociological is the most comprehensive. 
It includes philosophical principles, and it encourages us to strain 
our intellectual vision that we may obtain guidance from the 
universal laws of Nature. Let us see, then, how universal laws 
may be correlated to the economic laws of taxation. 

When we look into Nature, at life of all kinds, we find certain 
arbitrary laws, obedience to which is made a condition of survival. 
One of these laws is, that every living thing is compelled to exert 
energy in order that it may obtain its food and sustenance; this we 
may call Nature’s taxation of energy, a compulsory contribution to- 
wards the purposes of Creation. When we examine the effect of 
this law upon the various forms of life, respectively, we find that 
Nature follows the opposite principle to the economic one laid down 
by Adam Smith, that taxation should be imposed in accordance with 
ability. According to the economic law, taxation should increase 
with ability, whereas Nature’s rule is to diminish taxation as ability 
increases. The lower we descend the scale of life, from human 
beings to diadoms and amcebe, the greater we find to be the pro- 
portion which Nature’s tax bears to the whole energy of the indi- 
vidual. So also in the human race ; the lower the grade or class, the 
greater is the proportion of energy compulsorily exacted in exchange 
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for sustenance. Let it be noted that this is the same both when 
the individuals are free and when their liberties are restricted by 
such a social order as we see to-day. This is one of the facts of 
existence upon which Darwin's law of ‘‘ the survival of the fittest ” 
is founded. Bat, if we consider farther, we observe that there is 
an inherent instinct which causes the individual units to exert a 
greater and greater modifying influence upon this law as the stan- 
dard of ability rises. Throughout all animal life, the higher the 
order, the greater is the voluntary effort exerted by the strong for 
the weak. This is exhibited, first, in the loving care devoted to 
the young ; then, when we pass upwards to the highest order, Man, 
we see this devotion extended to strangers of the same class and 
even to the lower animals. We know, too, how animals voluntarily 
exert their energies to help one another; parrots and rooks guard 
one another against approaching dangers in organised communities ; 
other birds attend their injured with unremitting solicitude ; foxes 
and others hunt in packs; cats teach their young how to catch 
mice and how to clean themselves ; and both bees and ants unite in 
work for the common welfare of all. Prince Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid 
furnishes a number of interesting examples of this kindly charity 
among animals. 

It is this modification of the arbitrary law of Nature (which we 
may well call Nature’s system of taxation) that renders the subject 
before us so complex. We feel that further inquiry is necessary. 
We ask, to what extent are we superiors to tax our energies to sup- 
port the wasteful inferiors? What kind of control of them are we 
justified in exerting to direct their actions? How much have we 
the right to expect in return for our expenditure? And finally, what 
object is gained by giving any support at all to the comparatively 
useless members of our community ? 

Aside from material reasons, our humanity, our faith, and our 
charity dictate to our conscience that such support must be given. 
“No one,” says Sir Robert Giffen, “can contemplate the present 
condition of the masses without desiring something like a revolution 
for the better.” The fact is that the human conscience is, perhaps, 
not so clear as it might be. We are by no means convinced that 
the social order that we have established, and strive to main- 
tain, does not inflict injustices upon the even temporarily weak. 
Thus, it has come about that economists, since Adam Smith, have 
shown a generous inclination to consider the disabilities that may 
be imposed upon the labouring and non-propertied classes, which 
has to some extent infused itself into the existing system of Govern- 
ment control. ‘Even competitors, as members of a society, are 
limited by the implied as well as by the express rules of civilised. 
societies, and are thus warned against fraud, violence, and crimes 
To this extent, even if not farther, modern political economy stand 
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on a basis of law and morality.”! ‘The aim of the statesman is 
‘not simply to distribute loss and reduce it to a minimum; it is 
rather to secure the maximum advantage to the community.” 

And Professor A. W. Flux, in considering what kind or degree 
of Government interference is desirable, points out the fallacy of 
that policy of laissez faire, which is based on the broad principle 
that the people will devote their energies to the most profitable ac- 
count for themselves, and hence benefit the community generally. 
“ But,” he says, “the private advantage of one individual may be 
secured only at the cost of injury to others, and those others may be 
incapable of judging their own best interests ;” and he adds “there 
are, too, not a few cases in which the assumption that individuals 
know best what is their own interest is obviously not justified by the - 
facts of the case.” 

Now, again, why should we, why should our Governments con- 
sider the interests of those who are incapable of judging their own 
best interests? We may answer, “ Because it is humane,” and 
upon the lower ground “That State outlay is a part of the con- 
sumption of society of which the State is the regulating organ.”4 
Therefore, it is argued, the State is justified in providing for its 
requirements by means of taxation. But sociological inquiry does 
not end here; we must know what the nature of those requirements 
should be in order to promote the greatest social and evolutionary 
advancement. Such an inquiry should lead us to the principle 
upon which our system of taxation should be based. 

The source of all prosperity, and all progress, is the power to 
produce “ productive goods”; for saving of time is saving of labour, 
and saving of labour is increase of the power to produce “ produc- 
tive goods.” But we desire to extend our inquiry beyond the 
limits imposed by this economic expression. We shall endeavour 
to seek the principle by which the energies may be directed, through 
the medium of taxation, to secure for the community the greatest 
“power so to control the forces of Nature as to increase the extent 
of that control,” and to denote this, we shall employ the expression 
“ Giving-power.” This expression being, perhaps, somewhat com- 
plex, it is advisable further to define it by way of illustration. 
Land, untouched by human skill, conveys to animals and human 
beings a certain amount more of the power to give to others than 
they could possess if they did not consume its products, but this 
power is not always exercised. When, however, it is exercised, it can 
be applied both to increase life and to increase the productive power 
of the land itself, Thus, human ingenuity constructs scientific 
method in agriculture, and the combination of human Giving- 


1 Dr. James Bonar, Elements of Political Feonomy. 
2 Professor Bastable, Principles of Finance. 

3 Principles of Economics. A. W. Flux. 

* Prineiples of Finance. Professor Bastable. 
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power with the Giving-power of the land, produces a vast increase 
of productivity. For example: “In 1699, the average good crop 
of wheat per acre was 11 to 15 bushels; now it is 29, as a 
minimum.”! Thus, the productivity of land has doubled in 200 
years. Moreover, owing to the invention of machinery, less, not 
more, hands need to be employed, while double the number of 
persons can be fed upon the produce of an acre. Again, Mulhall’s 
statistics show that in 1888 a man produced as much as three did 
in 1820. 

Giving-power, then, is not only the power to produce more or less 
productive goods, but the application of energy in the direction of 
increase of itself. Each individual should conserve within himself 
an average Giving-power, and an average capacity to increase the 
Giving-power of the community. Thus, the element of first impor- 
tance should be the conservation of that kind of energy. Matual 
helpfulness of one another should be encouraged by our system of 
taxation so as to conserve the energy of those who make personal 
sacrifices for the benefit of the community, and diminish the energy 
of those who consume without return. We have evolved beyond 
the mere ‘struggle for existence,” and mutual helpfulness of one 
another is now recognised as the measure of superiority in all 
animal life. ‘The law which dominates life is the law of evolution, 
or the passage from the simple to the complex, from the indefinite 
to the definite,” and “to obey this law is a daty.” 2 

But taxation, as at present imposed, is unfortunately not synony- 
mous with voluntary sacrifice. Taxation implies compulsion. 
Professor Bastable’s definition of taxation is, ‘‘ A compulsory con- 
tribution of the wealth of a person for the service of the public 
powers.” 

There is one word in this definition which enables us to perceive 
the injustice of the conditions attending the existing system which 
is thus defined. That word is “wealth.” The ethical and socio- 
logical ideal of taxation aims at proportional sacrifice. But the 
parting with ill-gotten gain is not a proportional sacrifice to the 
parting with a portion of the physical necessities contributed by an 
honest minimum wage earner. Moreover, the mere parting with un- 
earned wealth is not a sacrifice at all, in the sociological sense. In the 
existing social order, any chance may exempt the fortunate from 
future sacrifice. The other day a man in New Zealand picked up 
a stone to throw at something; he chanced to notice that it was 
gold-bearing quartz. The discovery gave him £75,000. That man, 
although he may contribute to the revenue of the Government out 
of his luck, is really absolutely immune from taxation in the sense 
of proportional personal sacrifice. 


1 Principles of Er r. N. G. Pierson. 
° Morals, the Psycho- Sootoloyteal Bases of Ethics, By Dr. Du Prat. 
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To define the sociological concept of ideal taxation it would be 
necessary to substitute the word “energy” for the word “ wealth” 
in Professor Bastable’s definition of the term “taxation,” as it is 
ordinarily employed. The substitution of this word forces us to a 
remarkable conclusion. Energy, personal energy, the Giving-power 
of the individual, which may be withheld or expended by him at. 
will, the community cannot gain unless and until he chooses to 
expend it productively, and bringing into effect a system of 
taxation to insure the equal contribution by personal sacrifice 
of individual energy involves a total change in our social system. 
It is quite certain that the man who by chance picked up £75,000 
will not, unless he be a man of exceptional character and purpose, - 
thereafter contribute personal energy towards State requirements. 
It is equally certain that those who are “born with golden 
spoons in their mouths” do not often contribute personal energy 
for the purposes of the State in their payments of taxes, The 
poor, on the other hand, can, we know, but contribute out of their 
physical capacity, which is all they have to depend upon for their 
existence. The term “poor” is here employed to mean persons 
whose earning power, in the absence of private means, is insuffi- 
cient to maintain and develop their highest possible standard of 
efficiency: and such persons form the majority of the population. 

The introduction of ethical considerations into the problem of 
taxation creates a paradoxical situation which leads us to believe 
that our present social order must be somewhat at fault, We can 
turn neither this way nor that, We cannot tax the rich only, 
because of the inadequate financial results of such a course; we 
must not tax the poor, because the attempt leads to physical de- 
generation, or, in the less acute cases, prevents or retards mental 
advancement ; we must not tax commodities, because the incidence 
of such taxation falls chiefly upon the poor, and tends to support 
one class to the detriment of another; it diminishes demand for’ 
the goods taxed (by way of raising prices), hence diminishes demand 
for labour to produce them, hence reduces wages and thus increases 
the ranks of the untaxable. 

“The problem is not what the individual ought to do, it is not 
even what he ought to be made to do in order that he may be 
made to fulfil his own obligation; it is rather what the State 
ought to do in the matter of taxation.”! If there were a State 
universally prosperous, the problem there would present but few 
difficulties. It is the existence of States mainly poor that gives us 
pause, and compels the thoughtful to search around with the light 
of truth for injustices that may be lurking at the heel of civilisa- 
tion. “ We want to know, not how much the individual ought to 





1 Prof. T. N. Carver, Review | of Prineiples of Justice in Tasation (Ei 
Journal, March, 1905). 
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contribute, but how much the State ought to collect; and these two 
questions cannot be resolved into one unless the extreme position 
is adopted that the State ought to try to make every individual do 
whatever he ought to do.”! And, in the sociological concept, what 
he ought to do is to conserve Giving-power. It is this extreme 
position that the sociologist is bound to take up. 

Both international and national economic warfare seem to be 
almost outside the life of the majority who are mostly ignorant or 
careless of the consequences of mistaken fiscal policy. They know 
not the birth of the burden that they bear, they know only their 
condition, snd even this they do not realise to the full. The taxa- 
tion to which they are subject excites the interest only of the more 
educated few. They, in the abyss of misery, neither know nor care to 
know why they are thus and thus. Their state is their misfortune ; 
they hear agitations against their rulers; they are miserable; they 
strive; and they submit. In short, “One class lives without work- 
ing, the other works without living; without living a life, at least, 
worthy of the name.”2 

Pitiable as is their condition, and excusable as is their ignorance 
which contributes towards it, there remains the undeniable fact 
that the majority of the poor heap upon themselves a considerable 
part of the burden that they bear by the reckless overestimate of 
the amount of expenditure which they consider themselves entitled 
to enjoy as surplus, but which is really requisite to maintain their 
highest attainable standard of efficiency. But this very over- 
expenditure is inculcated in them by the hopelessness of serious 
endeavour; while the immeasurable luxury around them is a per- 
petually torturing temptation to participate in its alluring glories. 
Its true insignificance in comparison with the conservation of 
personal Giving-power, no teaching or religion has brought home to 
them. To practice self denial of temporary satisfaction in order to 
conserve within, the energy which the will and the inclination are 
free to waste, is the obligation of the individual; to try to make 
every individual fulfil that obligation, and to collect by taxation con- 
tributions in accordance with ability, is the duty of the State. 

No influence can be brought to bear upon the unconscious 
wasters of evolutionary power more effectually than through the 
medium of taxation. Thus, the object of taxation should be, not 
only to secure a revenue for the ostensible purpose of providing for 
the welfare of the people, but to direct the course in which the 
energies of the people may be most profitably expended. 

With these views before us, let us glance at some of our own 
taxes. The income tax fails to follow the principle of taxation 


1 Professor T. N. Oarver, Review of Principles of Justice in Tawation (Economte 
Journal, March 1905). 
2 The Economie Foundations of Society. By Prof. Achille Loria, 
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according to ability, in that it imposes the same burden upon the 
man with a family of ten as upon him who has none ; moreover, the 
tax upon wasting securities is the same as upon those which 
produce permanent income! ; but, as Lord Blackborne says, “ the 
hardest case of all is that the full tax should be imposed upon a 
professional income, earned by hard labour, often extending over 
many years before any return is got, and when earned, precarious as 
depending upon the health of the earner.” The “ Estate Duties,” 
defensible though they are, from certain points of view, do 
undoubtedly cause much hardship; apart from the fact that the 
tax has often to be paid out of capital, it is manifestly inequitable 
to tax thrifty persons a second time upon that which has already | 
been taxed as income; especially when the estate is distributed 
among needy persons. Rates, too, fall with great hardship upon 
persons with large families, the same burden is imposed upon a 
man with a large family as upon a bachelor with no responsibility ; 
similarly inequitable also appears the burden of the income tax upon 
that part of income that has been applied to the education of 
children whose position forbids their taking advantage of the free 
education provided out of the rates. This tax upon the income of 
the higher classes, so expended, amounts to a tax upon superior 
education, a tax upon the maintenance of their children at the 
highest standard of efficiency: a tax, in fact, upon the development 
of the most capable. It must be acknowledged that no lesson at 
all is intended to be taught by these taxes of ours, that no example 
is intended to be set by them, that no philosophical principle 
underlies them, and that the question whether or no they result in 
hardship to the poor does not take a prominent place in Exchequer 
considerations. “Their purposes are seldom economic, they involve 
the withdrawal from production of the wealth levied in the tax.’ 
This being so it follows, that they diminish the demand for 
labour. In whatever manner the revenue of a capitalist employer 
is reduced, the reduction is always accompanied by a diminished 
power or desire to employ labour. Hence, even although the final 
incidence of a tax falls upon the income of the owner of capital, 
and reduces his actual returns for his own use, employees as a class 
suffer also in a more vital way: employment is diminished. Thus 
it may reasonably be concluded that the incidence of all direct 
taxation, even though it does not fall upon them, reacts 
upon the poorer classes. The same is true of indirect 
taxation, 7,¢., taxes on commodities. In this case, not only is the 
burden shifted to the consumers, amongst whom are more poor (in 
the sense above defined) than are found amongst the producers who 
actually pay the tax, but this system causes the price of the com- 


1 The Ineidence of the Ineome Fax upon Wasting Securities. By the Hon. Herbert C. 
Gibbs, 2 Elements of Political Economy. Dr. James Bonar. 
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modities taxed to rise; a rise in price diminishes demand, first, for the 
goods, then, for the labour to produce them, and wages consequently 
fall. In the present social order we are unable to escape from this 
result; for, even if we could succeed in finally resting the incidence 
of taxation solely upon the rich, financial considerations would 
oppose that system ; because “in most countries large incomes do 
not form a large proportion of national revenue.” “Taxation to be 
productive must draw on the resources of the middle and working 
classes,”! 

Taxes paid by these classes are part of the fruits of energy 
expended by them. Now, as energy may be expended either 
productively or unproductively, it is manifestly bad economy to 
withdraw, in taxes, energy which would be more productively 
applied by the individuals than by the State, whilst energy which 
would be unproductively applied by the individuals remains avail- 
able. For example, it would be bad economy to tax able and willing 
workers so heavily that they cannot obtain the bare necessaries 
of life, Extending this principle, we may urge that it is bad 
economy so to tax individuals as to diminish their Giving-power ; 
conversely, it is good economy to draw taxes from those, the 
outcome of whose energy conveys the smallest amount of Giving- 
power to the community. This points to the taxation of un- 
productive commodities ; but, as already stated, the taxation of 
commodities would create a greater evil than it was intended to 
remove: it would causes wages to fall. 

But a solution of this difficulty may possibly be found by tracing 
some of the other effects that would be produced by this kind of 
taxation. 

If any commodity be so heavily taxed as to cause the supply to 
be diminished in consequence of the falling off of the demand, the 
amount of land and labour used for the production of the commo- 
dity taxed will become smaller, and thus be released for the pro- 
duction of other things. So that, if all unproductive luxuries 
are taxed in‘every part of the world, while the necessaries of life 
and those things requisite for their production are not taxed, the 
supply of both land and labour for the production of the latter class 
of commodities must become greater, if the tax is heavy enough. 
Then, a larger amount of land and labour will be set free for the 
production of necessaries; and if the land and labour thus set 
free be applied to the production of necessaries, nothing short of a 
worldwide combination or trust can prevent the price of them 
from falling. And so long as the amount of land and labour 
released by the taxation of luxuries does not exceed the amount 
requisite to meet the demand for necessaries, the wages of the 
labourers employed upon the production of the latter can never fall 

1 Principles of Finanee. (P. 189). 
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below the amount required to purchase necessaries for their sus- 
tenance, 

But existing conditions preclude the possibility of such a system 
of taxation, even if universally adopted, being universally successful. 
In the first place it does not follow that all available labour would 
be employed ; and any country that is unable to produce its own 
necessaries in sufficient quantity, being dependent upon other coun- 
tries for the supply of its deficiency, must give to them some ade- 
quate exchange; it must therefore give luxuries in exchange. So 
that any restriction of the supply of such commodities caused by 
taxation in that country would diminish its power to purchase 
necessaries from other countries. 

For this latter reason alone, such a system would be impossible 
in this country, unless it be accompanied by modifying regulations. 
There is, further, an economic objection to be considered. The 
natural demand for necessaries—that is, the amount that is requi- 
site to support life at the highest standard of efficiency—is always 
greater than the economic demand (because the natural require- 
ments of those who have no purchasing power forms no part of 
economic demand), and it is always in excess of the supply. The 
reason for this is, that there are always less persons able to purchase 
them when the price of them is high, and less persons willing to 
supply them when the price is low. It matters not how great the 
natural demand, nor how low the price, the supply will never meet 
it. Neither will the economic demand be increased if the price of 
necessaries is made to fall by means of a heavy taxation of luxuries, 
for the reason that the consequent fall in wages would be the main 
cause ofthe fall in price. 

But none of these difficulties appears to be insuperable. The 
difficulty of exchange with other countries could be removed by 
allowing a drawback on all the goods selected for taxation when 
exported to foreign countries, and imposing a countervailing import 
tax upon those classes of goods. This, however, is but a minor 
point; changes of a more radical nature are required to overcome 
the remaining difficulties. But it appears that Acts of Parliament 
are already in force, which, if carried into effect, would at least 
remove the present conditions of unemployment and starvation.! 
Under these Acts an almost indiscriminate power of taxation seems 
to have been vested in local authorities. With these examples 
before us, we may urge, that in order to establish a just system of 
taxation which will provide for the true welfare of the people, the 
Government should be open to employ all free labour, and acquire 


1 (a) Act of 1601, compels churchwardens to raise by taxation requisites to set 
the poor on work. (6) Act of 1819, orders purchase of land, not exceeding twenty 
acres, for the like purpose, and payment of wages to those employed. (c) Act of 
1831, extending the limit from twenty acres to fifty acres.—Nineteenth Century 
Magazine, January 1905. 
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such land as may be requisite to produce the necessaries of life, at 
least for those in need; and that sufficient of the revenue derived 
from the taxation of luxuries should be applied to the provision of 
such necessaries. 

As it is, we have a degrading workhouse system, labour colonies 
(supported by voluntary contributions), and free education for ill- 
clad children who are too hungry to derive any benefit from it. 
And the conditions do not improve with increased national pros- 
perity and riches. ‘The industrial progress of the last century,” 
says Dr. Bonar, “has improved the earnings of the skilled artisan, 
but it seems to have done very little for the unskilled labourer.” 
“A large proportion earn no more than enough for themselves and 
families to keep them in bare life, not enough to keep them in full 
vigour of mind and body.” 

It is bad economy to allow all this possible energy, all this Giving- 
power, the one infinite generating force, to run out of the evolution 
of the race. If it is possible to remove the causes of unhappiness 
from the social order of to-day, there will be but few who will 
not consent to considerable sacrifice of temporary satisfaction in 
order that such a purpose may be accomplished, such an ideal 
realised. 

Let us, then, concentrate our attention upon those conditions 
which, from the very nature of man, are primarily essential to the 
physical wellbeing of the individual. 

Society, like every less complex organism, must assure itself of a 
sufficient provision for bodily sustenance to enable all its parts or 
members to become developed to a high standard of efficiency. This 
purpose can be accomplished through its Government, the regulating 
organ, only by taxing the surplus energy of the whole body. Each 
member, being in itself a productive agent, must be fully nour- 
ished ; to this end, the outcome, or revenue, derived from the energy 
thus taxed, must be scientifically distributed by the regulating 
organ according to the requirements of the separate members. 

From the sociological point of view, this seems to be the elemen- 
tary principle that should govern scientific taxation. 


WALTER HoWGRAVK. 





THE USE OF STATISTICS. 


' STATISTICS enter more and more into the discussion of public ques- 
tions. Arguments involving an appeal to statistics are more and 
more frequent. Some knowledge of the principles of statistics is 
therefore necessary to every one who wishes to form correct judg-. 
ments on public questions, and the hints which follow may be 
found instructive. 

Statistics give information about the state of things. The infor- 
mation can only influence action by comparison, conscious or 
unconscious, For all deliberate action involves choice between 
alternatives, and the only way in which information can influence 
choice is by adding to or deducting from the weight of one of the 
alternatives in the mental scales. Suppose a boy is trying to decide 
whether to enter for the Civil Service examinations or not. Statistics 
as to the rate of pay in the Civil Service would affect his compari- 
son of the net advantages of the Civil Service with the net advantages 
of other occupations. But statistics, besides being used directly in 
this way, are used indirectly, to throw light on the effects of a given 
cause, and so give information about the state of things which may 
be expected to result from the operation of the cause. During the 
last two years the country has been deluged with statistics intended 
to elucidate the effects of Protection and Free Trade. 

The first great mistake to be avoided in either case is the drawing 
of conclusions from irrelevant statistics. For example, Mr. Cham- 
berlain told the public that the repeal of the Corn Laws did not 
lower the price of bread, and supported his contention by statistics 
showing the average price of corn for years before and after 1846. 
Now the Corn Laws were repealed in 1846, but the abolition of the 
duties was not complete till 1849, so that during three of the years 
Mr. Chamberlain counted in among the Free Trade years, the high 
duties were still in force. Similarly, comparisons have been made 
between English and German savings banks deposits. But the 
words savings bank do not mean the same thing in England as in 
Germany. The comparison is not fair to England. 

Very dangerous mistakes may be made by following the common 
practice of deducing the condition of a thing from some but not all 
of the factors which may affect its condition. Suppose we are 
comparing the United States with England with regard to the 
prosperity of a given class, say railway engine-drivers, The most 
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obvious test is the money earned for a given amount of work. Of 
course it proves nothing whatever by itself. Yet Free Trade 
pamphlets in which the wages of different classes of workmen in 
England are compared with the wages earned by their fellows in 
Germany, without reference to the cost of house-room and other 
commodities, have been scattered broadcast. I do not say for a 
moment that the real conditions of the workers are better in 
Germany thanin England. We have very high authority indeed— 
Professor Marshall’s—for believing that (as a Free Trader would 
expect) they are much more unfavourable than the statistics relating 
to money wages show. Professor Marshal! says : ! 


“But the statistics recently published by the Board of Trade show 
that money wages in Germany have risen only about as fast as those in 
England, and remain in almost every trade a very long way indeed below 
the English level, except in one or two trades under special conditions. 
And, further, if we take account of the changes in the purchasing power 
of money, we find that real wages in Germany have positively fallen 
relatively to those in England. I may remark that in 1870 I was told 
that a thaler, that is three marks, would buy as much of the necessaries 
and commoner comforts of life in Berlin as five shillings in London; and 
that I found the statement to be fairly correct ; while now three marks 
in Berlin will buy much less than ¢hree? shillings in London, the qualities 
of the goods being the same. For this failure of the German people to 
reap the full benefit of the industrial heritage which fell to them with 
their new command over the most advanced methods of production and 
transport there appear to be only two causes. The first is the high 
German tariff, and the second is the system of German cartels, which, 
though not created by the tariff, is fostered by it.” 


So that in this case the purchasing power of money, which is one 
of the factors of prosperity, varied in the same direction as money 
wages. But so far as any one reading the pamphlet could tell 
from it, the purchasing power of money might have varied in the 
opposite direction. The pamphlet told half the facts, and no con- 
clusion could properly be drawn from it, Even if money wages 
and the purchasing power of money were both known, we should 
not be able to draw exact, though we might draw approximate, 
conclusions as to the prosperity of railway engine-drivers in England 
compared with the prosperity of those in the United States, For 
the climates might differ (as the climates of the tropics and of 
England differ), so that it was possible to do more work at a given 
wage in the one country than in the other. And, further, besides 
the things which are desired for themselves, all classes buy some 
things which are desired for purposes of display. Such of them as 
a man will purchase even at the expense of going without some of 
the things which are necessary to his working efficiency are called 
conventional necessaries. A top hat may be a conventional 


1 Speech delivered at the Institute of Bankers, Dec. 16, 1908. 
* Italics mine. A mark is a little less than a shilling—about 204 go to £1. 
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necessary. So often may be a parlour. The amount of respect 
which a given amount of expenditure will purchase varies from 
place to place. It may cost a man either more or less to satisfy his 
vanity in the United States than in England. There is yet another 
fact which has to be allowed for when contrasting different 
occupations. It is constancy of employment: workmen engaged in 
the building trade get more than other workmen of equal skill when 
they are at work, but they cannot work all the year round, 

If we now turn to the process of deducing the effects of a given 
cause from statistics, we find that the process is the converse of 
that just described. In the last example we started with the factors, 
and had to build up the result, taking care to count in every factor. 
In the present case we have to ascertain what has been the effect- 
of a certain cause by subtracting from a net result the effects of all 
the other causes which have helped to produce it. The great caution 
to be observed is in Quetelet’s words, “‘ Be careful to weigh and 
record all the possible causes of an event, and do not attribute to 
one what is really the result of the combination of several.” 

A difference between two sets of figures of the same kind may 
be due to a chance variation, or to a cause which acts periodically, 
or to an essential difference between the things to which the figures 
refer, or to a combination of these factors. To eliminate chance 
variations the best plan is to take the average of a sufficiently large 
number of observations. What is a sufficiently large number of 
observations depends on the range and magnitude of the variations 
sought to be eliminated. The point isto take so many observa- 
tions that the number of variations on one side of the true mean 
equals the number of variations (of the same magnitude) on the 
other, so that they cancel one another. Care is needed in dealing 
with averages. In the first place, the distribution of a thing is 
often more important than its average strength, as for instance in 
estimating prosperity by average income. Again, there are certain 
technical errors to be avoided. For instance, suppose the death-rate 
for one district is ten per 1000, and for another twenty per 1000. 
No valid conclusion as to the death-rate for the two districts together 
can be arrived at unless we know the relative proportions of the 
two populations. Sometimes the conclusion is jumped to that (in 
the instance) the combined death-rate must be fifteen per 1000. 
Care must be taken in dealing with averages for successive units of 
Space and time. For example, the amounts (to the nearest thousand 
million) presented through the London Bankers’ Clearing House for 
the ten years ending 1901 were six, six, six, eight, eight, seven, 
eight, nine, nine, and ten thousand millions. The average for the 
first five years was 6.8 thousand millions, and for the last five years 
8.6 thousand millions. The difference between these two averages 
is 1.8 thousand millions. But this difference does not represent the 
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progress from 1892 to 1901. The excess of the figures for 1901 
over those for 1892 is four thousand million. It represents the 
difference between the centres of gravity so to speak (about five 
years apart) of the two sets of figures. 

To eliminate causes which act periodically a different plan may be 
adopted sometimes with advantage. Chance variations are not 
easy to trace; in comparing two sets of figures it is almost impos- 
sible to distinguish between the effect of a chance variation and of 
an essential difference, and when, as often happens, the figures relate 
to a short period or small area, it is impossible to take averages 
which could be trusted. But with periodics] variations the case is 
different. For instance, the figures published some time ago by the 
Board of Trade show that employment moves in (roughly) ten-year 
cycles. Now it is obvious that the cycle in England might not 
synchronise with that in the United States. So if we wished to 
compare England with the United States as to employment for a 
given five years’ period, we shonld get very misleading results if we 
did not allow for the possibility that England was at the crest of 
the wave while the United States were on the trough, or vice versa. 
And in such a case the best thing to do is to add to or deduct 
from the sets of figures what is required to bring them to the same 
position on the wave slope. It is assumed that some special reason 
exists for examining this particular period separately, so that we 
cannot take an average of this and preceding or succeeding periods 
taken together. 

The most difficult of all to eliminate are the effects of essential 
differences between the things to which the figures refer. Aver- 
ages are useless, because the differences are not due to chance. 
There is no wave to be allowed for. We have to estimate 
carefully the effect of every factor, and this is scarcely ever 
done completely. Mr. Schooling made an instructive blunder lately 
in half doing it, in his article ‘Has Pauperism Declined?” in 
the Fortnightly Review. First of all he took the perfectly correct 
figures showing the proportion of paupers of all ages to the 
total population, which show that pauperism has declined con- 
siderably in recent years. Then he analysed these figures, pointing 
out that the number of adult paupers had remained practically 
stationary, while a great decrease in the number of child paupers 
had taken place. Then he argued that as the birth-rate had 
declined, there had been fewer children to become paupers, and 
so the decline in pauperism was only apparent and due to the 
decline in the birth-rate. It did not occur to him that while 
the proportion of children in the population, and therefore of 
possible child paupers, is less than it was, the proportion of adults, 
and therefore of possible adult paupers, is greater than it was, so that 
while the decline in child pauperism is not so good as it looks, the 
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stationary position of adult pauperism represents a fall relatively to 
the number of adults. And Mr. Schooling is thought to be an 
authority on statistics. 

It is, however, much more common for factors to be overlooked 
than counted in when they really make no difference. Nearly all 
the arguments based on import and export statistics as to the 
effects of Protection and Free Trade that have been written during 
the present controversy are invalid, because in writing them one 
factor has been overlooked. 

That factor is the invisible export and import of debt. It is so 
important, and so frequently ignored, that detailed treatment of it 
may be permitted. To begin with, both Protectionists and Free 
Traders assume that an increase of exports is always a good thing 
for the exporting country. That this is untrue may be shown by 
a very simple illustration. Suppose a South American railway 
borrows £1,000,000 in England in order to extend the line, and 
suppose the money is spent on English rails, locomotives, goods 
bought by the workmen making the line, and so on. ‘Then 
evidently the English shareholders have hired English workmen to 
make the materials for the new South American railway, and to 
make the things with which to hire workmen to construct it. Sup- 
pose, on the other hand, that an English railway company borrows 
£1,000,000 in England for a similar purpose, buying its materials 
in England, and employing British workmen to construct the line. 
In this case the English shareholders have hired English workmen 
to construct a railway in England for them. In the first case our 
exports would be increased by £1,000,000, in the second case they 
would not be increased at all. But it does not follow that England 
would be any better off in the first case. If the yield to the 
shareholders was the same in each case, England would be worse 
off. For a railway is a benefit not only to those who own it, but 
to those who travel by it or buy goods that have been sent by it. 
And in the first case this benefit would go to South America, and 
in the second to England. If by the aid of a jinn we could trans- 
port all our railways to the United States, they would make a 
splendid addition to our exports; but we should miss them. Even 
in the case of the South-Eastern, absence might make the heart 
grow fonder. 

But of course it is not correct to assume that whenever England 
lends money abroad the money is spent in England. Let us con- 
sider what may happen when, for instance, Japan borrows money 
from Englishmen : 

(1) England may reduce the debt owing to her by other countries 
by selling abroad foreign securities, such as American railway shares. 

(2) England may increase the debt owing by her to other 
countries by selling abroad English securities, such as Consols. 
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In either case England does not really provide the capital required 
by Japan. The country to whom the securities are sold provide it 
(unless the country imitates England in selling securities). 

(3) England may send goods to Japan. This has actually 
occurred lately. Large orders for clothing have been placed in 
England. 

(4) England may send goods to a third country which supplies 
goods to Japan (or to a fourth which sends goods to Japan—the 
chain may be long), ‘This is probably by far the most frequently 
used method of sending capital abroad. How it comes about will 
be more clearly seen in the light of the following passage, quoted 
from the paper read by Mr. Felix Schuster before the Institute of 
Bankers on December 16, 1903. This paper, and the speeches 
delivered in the discussion which followed the reading of it (from 
one of which I have already quoted), contain an immense amount 
of information and instructive argument, Mr. Schuster says: 


‘“‘The merchant who sells his goods here does not know, nor does he 
care, whether any goods go out in exchange; he obtains payment, as we 
have seen, in a bill of exchange, which does not necessarily imply an 
export of gold, but which gives the holder of such bills the power of 
withdrawing gold from here if he so chooses. Thus we have at certain 
times, such as the present, withdrawals of gold, which can be directly 
traced to our imports of wheat and cotton from the United States, or 
Egypt, or the Argentine Republic. Such exports of gold may necessitate 
the raising of our money rates to a level above that of other countries, in 
order not to further deplete our stock of the precious metal; thus foreign 
money is attracted until such time when we can lower our rates again, 
through having in our turn received payment in gold for goods shipped 
to other countries, or for services rendered them. A prolonged period of 
rates prevailing here at a higher level than in other centres has an addi- 
tional effect : investment stocks go down; in countries that have taken 
the gold from us, or have the power to take gold, the opposite takes place, 
money becomes cheaper and investment stocks rise, the consequence is 


that the home investor in, say, American railway bonds finds the return to | 


him is less than the return on a home investment, and he will be induced 
to sell.” 


Now, as the only way we can lend money abroad is by sending 
securities, or goods and services, and as if we send away securities 
we do not really provide any capital, it is obvious that when we 
really invest more capital than usual abroad our exports of goods 
and services must increase; and conversely, when we invest less than 
usual abroad, our exports must decrease. Now, according to Mr. 
Schuster, there actually was a change in the direction in which we 
invested our capital during the last twenty years. 


“In 1891 financial troubles in South America brought about a total 
change of feeling with regard to foreign investments, and the new capital 
issues fell to £105,000,000 in that year, to £81,000,000 in 1892, to 
£49,000,000 in 1893. From 1891 onwards there is a rapid and material 
fall in our exports, which continued till 1895; during that period, which 
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we bankers remember so well as one of excessively cheap money, when all 
foreign enterprise was under a cloud, the seeds were sown for the very 
large municipal borrowings which at present give rise to so much serious 
reflection. The indebtedness of local authorities in the United Kingdom 
rose from £265,000,000 in 1894 to £376,000,000 in 1901, an increase in 
seven years of £111,000,000. The distrust of investors in foreign secu- 
rities was increased in 1893 by the Australian banking losses, and in 
subsequent years by the currency troubles in the United States. In 1895 
peace was concluded between China and Japan, and the large war 
indemnity was paid to the Bank of England, raising the stock of gold to 
unprecedented figures. The demand for home securities increased, and 
record prices were reached. In 1896 new capital applied for again rose 
to £153,000,000. The demand was not so much for foreign or colonial 
securities, but mainly for home investments and industrial undertakings 
of all sorts. We have thus a distinct change in the channels of invest- 
ment; we deliberately turned away from foreign and colonial enterprises 
in favour of investments in the home markets, and to that may be directly 
due part of the lack of expansion in our exports which would have followed 
naturally had we placed the capital abroad, and also the increase in our 
imports for the home industries, which receive much of their material 
from abroad,” 


That is to say, instead of making railways abroad we were 
making tramways at home, 

There is another factor which is often ignored in dealing with 
import and export statistics of the United Kingdom. It illustrates 
well the need for careful examination of the way in which a set of 
statistics is compiled before using them (another instance is the 
way in which Mr. Chamberlain mistook a substitution of men for 
a larger number of children in the cotton industry for a decrease 
in the amount of labour employed). 

The import figures in the Board of Trade returns represent the 
cost, insurance and freight. The export figures represent the cost 
of making the goods and of delivering them on board ship. Let 
us suppose we buy £100 worth of goods from America. Let us 
suppose this value includes all the expenses until the goods are 
put on board. Let us suppose that the goods are brought over in 
English ships. (The amount of carrying we do for other countries 
much more than counterbalances what they do for us.) Let us 
suppose the freight is £5. Then, neglecting insurance, this will 
figure in the Board of Trade returns as an import of £105 worth 
of goods. Now let us suppose an American buys £100 worth of goods 
from us, the value including as before all expenses until the goods 
are put on board and the goods being sent across in English ships. 
This will figure in the Board of Trade returns as an export of £100, 
the freight (£5 as before) not being counted. This is obviously 
wrong. Where, then, should the line be drawn so as to show the 
real amount we owe America and America owes us? 

Now, in the first case we evidently owe America for all the ~ 
done in America. But we do not owe America for the freight, 
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which represents work done by Englishmen. In the other case 
America evidently owes us both for the expenses until the goods 
are put on board and the freight, both of which represent British 
work. So that we owe America £100 and America owes us £105, 
exactly reversing the Board of Trade figures. This detailed 
example is given to show that it is the total freights that have 
to be considered, and not, as it is sometimes said, “the profits of 
our carrying trade.” 

Now it is possible to get some idea of the magnitude of the 
amounts received for ocean-carrying. Out of the freights received 
there must be paid : 

(1) The wages of the seamen employed ; 

(2) The wages of the men employed in shipbuilding, who keep 
the merchant fleet up to its full strength, and keep it in repair. 
We ought also to include the cost of the materials out of which 
the ships are made; but the statistics are insufficient. But as 
the tonnage of the fleet is 10,000,000 the cost of iron, steel, and 
other materials used must be very great ; 

(3) The cost of the coal used. 

As to (1) we have a definite basis to work on. The number of 
men employed in the merchant service in 1901 was 97,461, at, say, 
30s. a week, that gives us about £7,000,000 a year. 

As to (2), the number of men employed in shipbuilding in 1901 
was 86,524. It is not clear how many of these were employed in 
building and repairing our own merchant fleet, and how many in 
building and repairing foreign ships, warships, &c. We shall 
probably under-estimate the number if we count them at half their 
fall strength. This, at 30s. a week, gives us about £3,000,000 a 
year. Besides these there are the cost of materials and also profits. 
As to (3), the value of the coal used can be stated with some 
precision. The exports of coal in 1901 were of the value of 
£30,000,000. More than half the exports were used by our own 
shipping. This gives us £15,000,000 ayear. This, without count- 
ing cost of materials for ships, profits of shareholdars, profits of 
shipowners, or heavy marine insurance, gives us a total of 
£25,000,000 a year to be paid for out of freights. This is a fairly 
large amount to be omitted from the calculations of some scores of 
writers on the fiscal question. 

Enough has been said to call attention to the need for common- 
sense and alertness in dealing with statistics. It is not so much 
rules that one needs, as a habit of constantly asking whether the 
deductions are justified by the statistics, a habit of constantly 
watching for errors. It must be remembered that, with all their 
dangers, statistics form the only basis for correct conclusions on 
very many important questions. 

F. R, East, 





CO-OPERATION IN IRISH 
AGRICULTURE. 


THE most prominent feature of Sir Horace Plunkett's very able book 
on Ireland in the New Century is probably involved in its treat- 
ment of the great modern problem arising out of co-operation in 
agriculture. When we take into consideration the very important 
fact that the Irish peasants have no such village or parish organisa- 
tion as exists in every Continental country to link them together in 
their daily aims and aspirations, it is on the face of it obvious that 
agricultural co-operation is much more needed in Ireland than on 
the Continent, where, daring the last quarter of a century, this way 
of combination has been successfully resorted to as a means of 
counteracting the growing competition of agricultural produce from 
other parts of the world. ; 

Co-operation in urban and rural life is now so generally known, 
as well with regard to its difficulties as to its advantages, that it 
would be rather out of place to advocate its usefulness at any great 
length. Nor is it possible to make even a rough exposition of all 
the various and vain efforts which in the past have been made in 
the way of industrial and agricultural combination, before co- 
operation on a fairly workable basis could be arrived at. To do so 
would necessitate a fair plunge into socialistic or communistic 
theories. It must, however, be said that militant socialists have 
not, as a rule, availed themselves of co-operation for the purpose of 
advancing towards their more or less Utopian goal. The reason 
evidently lies in the fact that this kind of combination, when skil- 
fully brought into operation, contributes in no small measure to the 
improvement of society in a way different from what is desirable 
according to the orthodox and pure socialistic views. It is easy to 
admit that co-operation certainly does not aim at turbulent disturb- 
ances, but in a rather quiet way encourages society to proceed along 
its established individualistic lines towards the betterment of those 
who have no superfluity of wealth. 

Probably nowhere in Europe is the position of socialism to co- 
operation more peculiar than in Belgium, Under the guidance of 
the clerical government the Belgian clergy have, with admirable 
courage, founded a co-operative movement in the rural districts to 
prevent the spread of socialism, which, in that densely populated 
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country, is hardly less strong and perhaps more practical than in 
Germany. The Belgian Socialists have, on the other hand, not 
hesitated to avail themselves of urban co-operative establishments 
to strengthen their position against capitalism, of which the co- 
operative bakery and stores of Ghent, in connection with a variety 
of conveniences for social and political purposes, afford abundant 
evidence. 

What are now the characteristics of the co-operative movement 
in Irish agriculture, outlined by Sir Horace Plunkett in his book on 
Treland in the New Century ? 

Whatever may have been the difficulties the Vice-President of 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction met with 
in his arduous task of originating co-operative societies for the 
welfare of the Irish peasantry, it must be remembered that he and 
his colleagues greatly benefited by the experiences gathered during 
a period of fifty years by the urban co-operative societies in England. 
It is not possible in this connection to do more than briefly refer 
to the famous Danish co-operative dairies, bacon-curing factories, 
and egg trade, so worthy of imitation by every country, but which 
do not seem to have been familiar to Sir Horace Plunkett until he 
had laid a good foundation for his great work for the strengthening 
of the finances of his countrymen in the rural districts. It is, on 
the other hand, interesting to observe that the English industrial 
co-operators to a large extent stimulated the beginning of rural co- 
operation in Ireland, not only by means of their available store 
of advice and experience, but also by grants in cash awarded 
through their federative body, the Co-operative Union in Manches- 
ter, and they did not shrink from this magnanimous assistance, 
although they were well aware that co-operation in rural England, 
about the year 1890, had shown very small or no signs of life, and 
although they did not expect to reap any benefit from their aid to 
the Irish farmers until at some remote date in the uncertain 
fature. 

It is characteristic of modern agriculture, in strong contrast to 
the domestic agriculture of the past, that it must be carried on on 
ordinary business lines to be able to hold its position against the 
competition of other countries, and we are not very apt to lament 
over those inventions which have compelled the farmer to adopt 
new methods of production, sale and purchase. Along with the 
foreign competition it would, however, be a great omission not to 
mention that rural combination principally aims at reducing and 
controlling the profit and number of the middlemen, a class of traders 
which has done so much harm to consumer as well as producer. In 
his epoch-making work for the reorganisation of Irish agriculture, 
Sir Horace Plunkett was most anxious to establish local co-operative 
associations for the purpose of carrying on the business of such 
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branches of agriculture as proved suitable for working qn co- 
operative lines. And it is well to remember that the numerous 
small Irish holdings are highly adaptable to and greatly in need of 
local co-operation as a means of raising their standard of living. 
Nor should the important feature be overlooked that also “strong” 
farmers, for reasons of altruism, have joined the co-operative societies, 
and on the whole the Irish rural population has embraced the new 
movement as a measure for the deliverance from party politics and 
political leadership. But not until self-help through combination 
had proved successful was State aid resorted to, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction was not established 
till some ten years after the first co-operative dairies had been . 
brought into working. ‘Io let State aid precede the organisation 
of local co-operation would, according to the opinion of the national 
organiser of Irish agriculture, have been equal to the demoralisation 
of the rural population. It is also a matter of very great moment 
that a good number of the reform schemes of the new Department 
of Agriculture could not have been carried out at all unless by the 
special aid of the local co-operative societies. 

The initial failure of co-operative stores in rural Ireland shows to 
what a great extent a measure is dependent for its success on the 
particular circumstances under which it is introduced. It was not 
until Sir Horace Plunkett, after very great difficulties, had suc- 
cessfully started the production and sale of butter on co-operative 
lines, that the peasants discovered how greatly they would be 
enabled to economise in the purchase of their household supply, im- 
plements, machinery, seed, feeding-stuffs and fertilisers, if they com- 
bined and bought their necessities in bulk. Whereas co-operation 
for industrial production, for various reasons which here cannot be 
entered into, has not been accompanied by considerable success, it 
is a fact worthy of the greatest attention on the part of students of 
economic life, that the production of butter in some countries, mainly 
owing to the co-operative method, has become the most important 
item in the budget of the modern agriculturist, and the Irish 
butter produced by co-operative dairies is now beginning to compete 
successfully with Danish or French butter in the London market. 

The Danish co-operative bacon-curing factories do, as we know, 
a very extensive business with foreign countries, whereas this branch 
of co-operation, for unknown reasons, has not yet succeeded in 
Ireland. The Irish egg trade, on the other hand, has been organised 
on the lines of the Danish precedent, and the sorting and packing 
at the central co-operative office for the Irish egg export in 
Dublin are carried out under the eupervision of a Danish expert. 

However brief this survey of the different branches of Irish rural 
co-operation naturally must be, too great a gap in our account of 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s achievements would necessarily arise if the 
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far-reaching importance of the co-operative credit associations, 
organised on the system of the famous German Raiffeisen, were 
insufficiently accentuated. It is needless to point out how great a 
value the poor Irish farmers must attach to the institutions pro- 
viding them with loans at a reasonable rate of interest, different 
from what exorbitant money-lenders did not shrink from exacting 
in the past. Along with no investment of capital, no dividend and 
unlimited liability on the part of the members, who must be men of 
approved character, the main feature of these new agricultural 
banks is undoubtedly involved in the imperative rule that no loan 
is ever granted unless for some productive purpose approved of by 
the leading committee democratically elected by the members. It 
is very gratifying to know that this rule has never been violated 
and expulsion of a member for such reason has not yet in any case 
taken place.! It furthermore speaks highly in favour of the small 
and poor Irish farmers that the bank associations, up to the present 
time, have found sufficient security for carrying on their business in 
the honesty and industry of the rural population, although this 
characteristic may not be peculiar to the Irish peasantry alone, 
These credit associations based on the Raiffeisen system without any 
investment of money on the part of their members must naturally 
either borrow a certain amount of capital from the joint-stock banks, 
or, a8 sometimes has been the case, obtain loans at a low rate of 
interest out of the treasury of the Department of Agriculture or the 
Congested Districts Board. 

Having regard to the considerable economic and _ political 
difficulties with which the organisers of co-operation in Ireland have 
had to contend, the result obtained ‘after some fifteen years of work 
should not be carped at, although only 15 or 20 per cent. of 
the rural population are as yet directly interested in the boons of 
the new economic activities. The Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, established since 1894, and on which the new English 
Agricultural Organisation Society has been modelled, has done much 
to further this great cause in the way of initiating co-operation in 
the various branches of the rural industries, as well as in the way 
of bringing about federations of the local societies. Along with the 
federation for the export of Irish eggs already referred to, the 
wholegale federation in Dublin and that for the export of butter in 
Limerick have to be mentioned. Yet another branch of Irish rural 
life, the home industries, is of the greatest importance for the 
furtherance of the welfare of the farmers, and it is pleasant to record 
that co-operation by now is doing well in this department of 
agriculture. On the other hand, the poultry, flax and bee-keepers 
associations have not yet reached quite so far in number and pros- 
perity. The Irish Agricultural Organisation Society will by this 

1 See Zreland in the New Century, p. 196. 
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time probably also have introduced co-operation for the insurance of 
live stock, and every one interested in combination as a means 
of reviving depressed agriculture will no doubt look forward with 
keen interest to every new branch of rural life which co-operation 
in Ireland is likely to embrace in the future. 

The great economic scope of the Irish co-operative movement is 
indeed obvious to students of economics, but the new rural societies 
have also proved to be a happy field for the mutual understanding and 
the reconciliation of the different classes of society, a side of the 
question so important as to justify a special accentuation and a more 
extensive one than it is possible to give to the matter at this particular 
place. It has, it is true, been reported that a co-operative dairy had - 
to be closed owing to the disagreement of the members with 
regard to Mr. Parnell, but a few such occurrences convinced the 
organising leaders of the necessity of excluding entirely political and 
religious matters from the programme of the societies. That a good 
number of well-selected libraries for the satisfaction of new rural 
aspirations have come into existence as a result of the co-operative 
movement is too evident to need more than this brief stroke of the 
pen. It is a matter significative of the great importance of the 
societies that also by means of lectures, &c., they have become a power- 
ful agency for disseminating general knowledge bearing on the rural 
industries. The social gatherings taking place in connection with the 
associations may or may have become a channel for uniting Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics, Unionists and Nationalists, landowners 
and tenants, rich and poor, and they may furthermore attract to the 
co-operators such people as are unable or unwilling to see the 
economic scope involved in co-operation. The social life arising 
out of this new kind of rural energy must naturally be very unlike 
that of the old Irish clans, but it is no doubt a kind of communism, 
however displeasing this term may be to our individualistic tastes, 
although the well-to-do citizen may find some consolation in realising 
that it is a communism on quite modern lines, based on economic 
activities very different from common tillage of the soil, but hardly 
incompatible with the restitution of such great boons to the small 
farmer as common pasture and forests. 

If it were within the scope of this examination to indicate in 
what further branches of Irish rural life co-operation ought to be 
introduced, it would be necessary to explain, for example, why the 
German savings and loan societies have attained such a great success, 
however rudimentary they may be, and on the other hand, why the 
dairy societies have made but little progress in France in spite of 
the considerable activity of the ‘‘Syndicats Agricoles” in that 
country, By so doing, the conclusion would no doubt have to be 
arrived at that co-operation must be adapted to the particular cir- 
cumstances of every country, and what may be a success inone may 
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fail altogether in another. It seems, however, little doubtful 
whether co-operation in rural as well as in urban life is destined to 
counteract the consequences of the super-individualistic tendencies 
of the nineteenth century. The explanation why co-operation in 
rural England has only lately made some little progress is perhaps 
to some extent to be found in the fact that the tillers of the soil 
have not felt inclined to avail themselves of a means which in Eng- 
land has been of so great moment to the working classes of the 
manufacturing towns, and not until Ireland had presented such a 
splendid example of the possibilities involved in rural combination 
did rural England try to adopt the new course in agriculture. But 
as co-operation is not easily adaptable to a country where the system 
of large landowners predominates, it is very possible that England 
will have to alter extensively her land laws and system of land 
tenure before she can expect to have any considerable success along 
the lines of combination in rural life. 

When we bear in mind that the Irish Co-operative Societies have 
also succeeded in obtaining considerable reductions of the railroad 
rates, a matter of so great moment in Great Britain to-day, and 
that to a great extent a truce between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics has been arrived at, the importance of the results incident 
to the efforts of the Irish co-operators can hardly be too highly 
estimated. On one winter’s Sunday evening Sir Horace Plunkett 
arrived at the house of the Roman Catholic priest of some remote 
place in Western Ireland, and how great was his surprise to find 
the vicar of the parish presiding at the tea-table in the place of 
his Roman Catholic brother, who had been called away to attend 
some parishioner. If such laudable examples of compromise can 
be brought about by the activity of the co-operative societies, 
mainly concerned about the economic welfare of the people, we must 
be justified in joining Sir Horace Plunkett’s enthusiastic exclama- 
tion: ‘‘Here is a piece of life indicative of the generations to 
come!” 

Those who believe in rural co-operation as a rescuer from modern 
difficulties may also find it worth while perusing such books as 
Peter Kropotkine’s Mutual Aid, and more particularly what he 


writes about ‘‘ Mutual aid amongst ourselves.” 
, J. Dorum. 
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A SOCIAL REFORMER OF THE DAYS 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


THE days of the Commonwealth have been well termed “the birth- 
time of modern England ”; and the truth of this description is the 
more forcibly impressed upon us the more closely we study the 
political ideas and aspirations that found expression during that 
most momentous epoch in our national history. True it is, as 
J. R. Green expresses it, that “for the past two hundred years 
England has been doing little more than carrying out in a slow and 
tentative way the scheme of political and religious reform which the 
New Model Army propounded at the close of the Civil War.” 
Moreover, many schemes of social reform which even to-day are still 
in the air, even though realised by more advanced minds as 
inevitable, were not only clearly foreshadowed, but eloquently and 
forcibly advocated by many of the less known men who played well 
their parts on that dramatic stage. In the course of this article we 
shall lay before our readers some outline of the views of one of these 
men, Gerrard Winstanley, the leader and inspirer of that remark- 
able, though in current histories insufficiently noticed, agitation 
known as the Digger Movement. 

The great Council of State, which on February 13, 1649, within 
& month of the execution of Charles the First, had been appointed, 
under the control of the House of Commons, to administer the 
public affairs of England, had scarcely settled down to their work 
before they received most disturbing information concerning the 
mysterious doings of certain people very near to their doors, who 
had begun, without permission from Lords of Manors or any such 
authorities, to dig and plough the common land on St. George’s 
Hill, in the County of Surrey, and had sowed the land with 
parsnips, carrots, and beans. “It was feared they had some 
design in hand”; and so the Council of State sent Lord General 
Fairfax instructions ‘‘to disperse the people so met and to prevent 
the like for the future.” Thereupon Lord Fairfax sent one of his 
officers, a Captain John Gladman, to inquire into the matter; but 
when Mr. Winstanley and Mr. Everard, “which are the chief men 
that persuaded these people to do what they have done,” undertook 
to appear before the Lord General on the following day, he washed 
his hands of the whole matter, and reported to his superior officer 
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that, “‘ indeed the business is not worth the writing nor yet taking 
notice of”; and expressed his astonishment that ‘the Council of 
State should be so abused with informations.” 

As they had undertaken, Winstanley and Everard duly appeared 
before Lord Fairfax, at Whitehall, and under date April 20 a} full 
account of their interview appears in the ponderous pages of 
Balstrode Whitelocke’s Memorial of English A fairs (p. 397) and is 
also to be found in Part V. of Carlyle’s Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches, with the characteristic comment that ‘‘ The germ of 
Quakerism and much else is curiously visible here.” 

However, before taking the step that so alarmed the Council of 
State, Winstanley and his companions, at that time some forty-six 
in number, had made public their intentions, as well as the reasons 
that inspired their actions, in a little pamphlet, entitled “A 
Declaration from the Poor Oppressed People of England,” which 
opens with the following virile and telling words: 


“We whose names are subscribed, do in the name of all the poor 
oppressed people of England, declare unto you that call yourselves Lords 
of Manors and Lords of the Land, that, in regard the King of Righteous- 
ness, our Maker, hath enlightened our hearts so’ far as to see that the 
Earth was not made purposely for you to be Lords of it, and we to be 
your Slaves, Servants and Beggars, but it was made to be a common 
livelihood to all. . . . And further, in regard the King of Righteousness 
hath made us sensible of our burthens, and the cries and groanings of 
our hearts are come before Him, that our hearts begin to be freed from 
slavish fear of men such as you are, and that we find Resolutions in us, 
grounded upon the Inward Law of Love one towards another, to dig and 
plough up the Commons and Waste Land through England; and that 
our conversations shall be so unblamable that your Laws shall not reach 
to oppress us any longer, unless you by your laws shall shed the innocent 
blood that runs in our veins.” 


Whilst in a pamphlet published some few days after their inter- 
view with Fairfax, which bears date April 26, 1649, and which is 
entitled ‘‘The True Levellers Standard Advanced, or the State 
of Community opened and presented to the Sons of Men,” they 
boldly declare the main reason that inspires their action as 
follows : 


“That we may work in righteousness, and lay the Foundation of 
making the Earth a Common Treasury for All, both Rich and Poor, 
That everyone that is born in the Land may be fed by the Earth his 
Mother that brought him forth, according to the Reason that rules in 
the Creation. Not enclosing any part into any particular hand, but all 
as one man working together and feeding together as Sons of one Father, 
members of one Family; not one lording over another, but all looking 
upon each other as equals in the Creation. . . . For it is showed us, 
That so long as we, or any other, do own the Earth to be the peculiar 
interest of Lords and Land Lords, and not common to others as well 
to them, we own the Curse, and hold the Creation [mankind] und 
bondage. And so long as we, or any other, do own Land Lords an 
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Tenants, for one to call the land his and the other to hire it of him, or 
for one to give hire and the other to work for hire, this is to dishonour 
the Creation, as if the Righteous Creator should have respect to persons, 
and therefore made the Earth for some, and not for all. So long as we, 
or any other, maintain this Civil Propriety, we consent still to hold the 
Creation in that bondage it groans under; and so we should hinder the 
Work of Restoration, and sin against the Light that is given into us, and 
so, through fear of the flesh man, lose our peace.” 


Then follows this impressive warning : 


“Take notice, That England is not a Free People till the Poor that 
have no land have a free allowance to dig and labour the Commons, and 
so live as comfortably as Land Lords that live in their Inclosures. For 
the people have not laid out their Monies and shed their Blood that their 
Land Lords, the Norman Power, should still have its liberty and freedom . 
to rule in tyranny . . . but that the Oppressed might be set free, prison 
doors opened, and the Poor People’s heart comforted by an universal 
consent of making the Earth a Common Treasury, that they may live 
together as one House of Israel, united by Brotherly Love into one 
spirit, and having a comfortable livelihood in the Community of one 
Earth their Mother.” 


It is, however, in the two letters Winstanley subsequently 
addressed to Lord Fairfax, the one in June and the other in 
December of the same year, that we find the reasons and arguments 
by which he endeavoured to justify his actions most clearly stated. 
The first was subsequently published in pamphlet form by Giles 
Calvert, under the following title : 


“A Letter to Lord Fairfax and his Council of War: With Divers 
Questions to the Lawyers and Ministers: Proving it an undeniable 
equity that the Common People ought to dig, plow, plant and dwell 
upon the Commons without hiring them or paying rent to any.” 


In this letter, after avowing his actions and declaring that their 
opponents are but “one or two covetous Freeholders that would 
have all the Commons to themselves, and that would uphold the 
Norman Tyranny,” he continues : 


“ We told you, upon a question you put to us, that we were not against 
any that would have Magistrates and Laws to govern them, as the 
Nations of the World are governed, but that for our own parts we shall 
need neither the one nor the other in that nature of government. For 
as our land is common, so our cattle is to be common, and our corn and 
fruits of the Earth common, and are not to be bought and sold among us, 
but to remain a standing portion of livelihood to us and our children 
without that cheating entanglement of buying and selling, and we shall 
not arrest one another. And then, What need have we of imprisoning, 
whipping or hanging laws to bring one another into bondage? And we 
know that none of those that are subject to this Righteous Law dares 
arrest or enslave his brother for or about the objects of the Earth, because 
the Earth is made by the Creator to be a Common Treasury of Livelihood 
to one equal with another, without respect of persons. What need have 
we of any outward, selfish, confused laws, made to uphold the power of 
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covetousness, when we have the Righteous Law written in our hearts, 
teaching us to walk purely in the Creation.” 


Winstanley subsequently puts certain questions to the lawyers, 
as follows: 


QUESTIONS TO THE LAWYERS. 


“ We desire that your Lawyers may consider these questions, which we 
affirm to be truths, and which give good assurance, by the Law of the 
Land, that we that are the younger brothers, or common people, have a 


good right to dig, plow up, and dwell upon the Commons, as we have 
declared : 


(1) Did not William the Conqueror dispossess the English, and thus 
cause them to be servants to him ? 

(2) Was not King Charles the direct successor of William I.? 

(3) Whether Lords of the Manor were not the successors of the chief 
officers of William I., holding their rights to the Commons by the power 
of the sword ? 

(4) Whether Lords of the Manor have not lost their royalty to the 
common lands by the recent victories ? 

(5 & 6) Contain recapitulations of these questions. 

(7) Whether any Laws since the coming in of Kings have been mado 
in the light of the Righteous Law of our Creation, respecting all alike ; or 
have not been grounded upon selfish principles in fear or flattery of their 
King, to uphold freedom in the Gentry and Clergy, and to hold the 
common people under bondage still, and so respecting persons. 

(8) Whether all laws that are not grounded upon equity and reason, 
not giving an universal freedom to all, but respecting persons, ought not 
to be cut off with the king’s head? We affirm they ought. If all laws 
be grounded upon equity and reason, then the whole land of England is 
to be a Common Treasury to every one born in the Land. 

(9) Whether every one without exception, by the Law of Contract, 
ought not to have liberty to enjoy the Earth for his livelihood, and to 
settle his dwelling in any part of the Commons of England, without buying 
or renting land from any, seeing that everyone by agreement and 
covenant among themselves have paid taxes, given free-quarter, and 
adventured their lives to recover England out of bondage. We affirm 
they ought. 

(10) Whether the Laws that were made in the days of the King do 
give freedom to any one but the Gentry and Clergy ?” 


QUESTIONS TO MINISTERS. 


Winstanley then put a string of similar questions to the 
Ministers, from which, however, we need quote two only, which run 
as follows: 


“(a) First we demand, Yea or No, Whether the Earth, with her fruits, 
was made to be bought and sold from one to another? And whether one 
part of mankind was made a Lord of the Land, and another part a 
Servant, by the Law of Creation before the Fall ; 

“T affirm (and I challenge you to disprove) that the Earth was made 
to bea Common Treasury of Livelihood for all, without respect of persons, 
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and was not made to be bought and sold. . . . And this being a truth, as 
it is, then none ought to be Lords and Landlords over another, but the 
Earth is free to every son and daughter of mankind to live upon. 

“(b) Whether is the King of Righteousness a respecter of persons, 
Yea or No? If you say No, then who made this difference, that the 
Elder Brother shall be Lord of the Land, and the Younger a Slave and a 
Beggar? I affirm it was and is Covetousness since the Fall, and not the 
King of Righteousness before the Fall. . . . The Law of Righteousness 
would have every one to enjoy the benefit of his Creation ; that is to have 
food and raiment by his labour freely in the Land of his Nativity. But 
Covetousness would have none to live freely, but he that hath the 
strongest arm of flesh, all others must be servants.” 


This letter concludes with the following eloquent and stirring 
words : 


“Thus I have declared to you and to all the world, what that Power 
of Life is that is in me; and knowing that the Spirit of Righteousness 
doth appear to many in this Land, I desire all of you seriously, in love 
and humility, to consider of this business of public community, which I 
am carried forth in the Power of Love and clear light of Universal 
Righteousness, to advance as much as I can; and I can do no other, the 
Law of Love in my heart doth so constrain me; by reason whereof I am 
called fool and madman, and have many slanderous reports cast upon me, 
and meet with much fury from some covetous people ; under all of which 
my spirit is made patient, and is guarded with joy and peace. I hate 
none, I love all, I delight to see every one live comfortably, I would have 
none live in poverty, straits and sorrows. Therefore if you find any 
selfishness in this work, or discover anything that is destructive of the 


whole Creation [mankind], that you would open your hearts as freely to 
me, in declaring my weakness to me, as I have been open-hearted in 
declaring that which I find and feel much life and strength in. But if 
you see Righteousness in it, and that it holds forth the strength of 
universal love to all, without respect to persons, so that our Creator is 
honoured in the work of His hands, then own it and justify it, and let 
the Power of Love have His freedom and glory.” 


In his second letter to Lord Fairfax, which is to be found in the 
second volume of The Clarke Papers (pp. 217-220), he bases the 
claim of the common people, “the Younger Brothers,” for whom 
he pleads, not upon any real or imaginary natural rights, or on the 
law of Creation either before or since the Fall, but “ by virtue of 
the Parliament’s promises and engagements, and of the Army’s 
acting,” and their participation in the recent struggle and ultimate 
victory over the King. He states his case as follows: 


‘ Now Sir, the end of our digging and plowing upon the common land 
is this, that we and all the impoverished poor in the land may get a 
comfortable livelihood by our righteous labours thereupon; which we 
conceive we have a true right unto (I speak in the name of all the poor 
commoners) by virtue of the conquest over the King. . . . Seeing that 
the common people of England, by joint consent of purse and person, 
have cast out Charles the Norman oppressor, we have by this victory 
recovered ourselves from under the Norman yoke, ... Therefore we 
poor oppressed Commoners claim freedom in the common land by virtue 
of the Parliament’s promises and engagements, and of the Army’s acting. 
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For we did believe and rely thereupon, being as we conceive it a firm 
bargain between you and us. For you and the Parliament in effect said 
to us, ‘Give us your taxes, free-quarter, excise, and adventure your lives 
with us to cast out the oppressor Charles, and we will make you a free 
people.” Therefore by the Law of Contract, as we expected, and as was 
firmly made and confirmed on our part by performance, we claim this 
freedom to enjoy the common land for our livelihood, for we have bought 
it by our blood and money. 

“‘ Secondly, we claim this freedom by equality in the conquest over the 
king, for the Parliament told us what they did for the safety and peace 
of the whole Nation; the Army told us that they fought not for them- 
selves, but for the safety and peace of the whole Nation; and you and 
we joined our forces together to procure our freedom, and have obtained 
it. Therefore, if there is a spoil of the common land to be gathered, as 
there is, it is to be equally divided between you that went to war and we 
that stayed at home and paid you. That is, as the Gentry have their 
enclosures free to themselves, so we the poor impoverished commoners 
claim freedom in the common land by virtue of this conquest over the 
king, which is gotten by our joint consent. 

“Thirdly, we know that England cannot be a Free Commonwealth, 
unless all the poor Commoners have a free use of the land. For if this 
freedom be not granted, we that are the poor Commoners are in a worse 
case than we were in the king’s days ; for then we had some estate about 
us, though we were under oppression, but now our estates are spent to 
purchase freedom, and we are under oppression still to Lords of Manors 
tyranny. Therefore, unless we that are poor Commoners have some part 
of the land to live upon freely, as well as the Gentry, it cannot be a 
Common-wealth, neither can the kingly power be removed so long as this 
kingly power in the hands of Lords of Manors rules over us.” 


And somewhat later he continues : 


‘* We desire no more of you than freedom to work, and to enjoy the 
benefit of our labours—for here is waste land and to spare to supply all 
our wants.... And if this freedom were granted to improve the 
common land, then there would be a supply to answer every one’s inquire, 
and the murmurings of the people against you and the Parliament would 
cease, and within a few years we should have no beggars or idle persons 
in the land. England would be enriched with all commodities within 
itself which each could afford. Truly this is a stain to Christian religion 
in England that we have so much land lie waste and so many starve for 
want. Further, if this freedom be granted, the whole land will be united 
in love and strength, that if a foreign enemy, like an army of rats and 
mice, come to take our inheritance from us, we shall all arise as one man 
to defend it.” 


Gerrard Winstanley, whose etrange entry on the stage of English 
history we have above recorded, was born at Wigan in the county 
of Lancashire, on October 10, 1609. He was, therefore, some ten 
years younger than his great contemporary, Oliver Cromwell, one 
year younger than the immortal Milton, and some fifteen years 
older than George Fox. Of his earlier years we know nothing, 


1 In the debate of the Army Council, October 1647, on the Agreement of the 
People, the Agitator Sexby advanced practically the same argument. (See Clarke 
Papers, vol. i. pp. 822-23.) 
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but his writings reveal the fact that he received a good middle- 
class education, that he was brought up as a dutiful son of the 
Church as by law established, and that when arrived at man’s 
estate he settled as a small trader in London, of which city he 
probably subsequently became a freeman. For in a pamphlet 
addressed to the City of London, at that time the stronghold of the 
Parliamentary Party, he claims to be “ one of thy sons by freedom.” 
He then goes on to relate how ‘“‘ by her cheating sons in the thiev- 
ing art of buying and selling, and by the burdens of and for the 
soldiery in the beginning of the war,” he “had been beaten out of 
both estate and trade,” and had been forced “‘ to accept the goodwill 
of friends, crediting of me, to live a country life.” 

It was probably while living in the country that Winstanley - 
directed his acute and original mind to the consideration of theolo- 
gical and subsequently of social problems. We would draw the 
special attention of our readers to the fact that his theological 
writings all bear date 1648, to which year the early Quakers, or 
Children of Light, date their first rise, And it is interesting to 
note that during the seventeenth and early eighteenth century the 
opponents of the Quakers repeatedly taunt them with being the 
disciples of Winstanley the Leveller; one of them, the Rev. Thomas 
Bennet, in 1711, even referring ‘to the time “ when Winstanley 
published the principles of Quakerism and Enthusiasm broke out.” 
At that time, to judge from his writings, Winstanley had learned 
to regard the whole Biblical narrative as an allegory, of which he 
gives a most interesting and poetic interpretation. His characteristic 
doctrines were, the realisation of the function and paramount im- 
portance of the inward light, of reason, which he regards as the 
necessary and all-sufficient guide for human conduct; his keen 
appreciation of silence as a form of worship, as, indeed, the necessary 
precursor of all real prayer; and his intense conviction of the 
ultimate salvation of the whole of mankind. To Winstanley reason 
is the ruling spirit of the whole creation, is God, who is ever at 
war within the hearts of men with the desires of the flesh, with 
covetousness, with the promptings of the brute animal nature. To 
him reason is the spark of the divine in man, the inward light that 
dwells, or may dwell, within every man; conscience is but the 
promptings of this inward light, of reason, constantly inspiring men 
to right action, to deal justly, to live in peaceful and harmonious co- 
operation and association with his fellow-men. Self-love, covetous- 
ness, the desire of the flesh, is ever the enemy of reason. And the 
life of man reflects the continuous struggle between these two 
opposing forces for dominion over the hearts and actions of man- 
kind, Self-love ruling in the heart of man is the Adam that causes 
him to sin, not the crime of the man Adam who lived so many 
thousand years ago. And similarly it is the ruling of the spirit of 
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Christ Jesus, the inward light, within the hearts of men, not the 
sufferings of the man Jesus Christ, which is the essential condition 
of individual as of social salvation. To Winstanley, as to Tolstoi, 
the Kingdom of Heaven, as well as the Kingdom of Hell, is within 
you: and “there is no other.” In his philosophy there was no 
room for an independent Devil, which plays such a prominent part 
in the theology of both Luther and Calvin. Though we may blindly 
attribute our personal sufferings to such a personage, yet somehow 
or other everything that happens to a man is for his own good, 
though in an unregenerate state he may fail to realise this. Every- 
thing that happens is, in truth, according to Winstanley’s philo- 
sophy, ordained or permitted by God, the Father, the Ruling Spirit 
of the whole creation for His own ends. He controls the spirits or 
powers we call evil as well as those we call good: all work in 
accordance with His plans, to further His ends. All human suffer- 
ing, he argues, does but tend to purify the soul from the lusts of 
the flesh, to enable the inward light to overcome the inward dark- 
ness, to enable reason to overcome covetousness, universal love to 
overcome self-love, good to overcome evil, and to reconcile man to 
God and God to man. In the end, in the day of Judgment, the 
good will triumph, reason will cast out covetousness, universal love 
will cast out self-love, and all men made perfect by the inward 
light, the Spirit of Christ within them, will rejoice in the knowledge 
and glory of God. 

Though in the main holding to these views throughout his 
writings, Winstanley’s last utterances on cosmological and theo- 
logical problems indicate that as he grew older he became less 
mystical, but more rational; less theological, but more ethical ; 
less scholastic, but more scientific; in fact, they might well have 
been penned by a philosophically minded, religious man of the 
present century. As the passage is well worth reproducing we 
had better let him speak for himself. In his last pamphlet, 
“The Law of Freedom,” the economic and political arguments in 
which are even to-day well worthy of study, he contends that he 
who is chosen minister of a parish should on Sunday discourse to 
the people of three things, as follows : 


“ First, To read the Law of the Commonwealth, not only to strengthen 
the memory of the ancients, but that the young people also, who are not 
grown up to ripeness of experience, may be instructed to know when they 
do well and when they doill. For the Law of the Land hath the power 
of freedom and bondage, life and death, in its hand; therefore the 
necessary knowledge to be known; and he is the best Prophet that 
acquaints men therewith, that as men grow up in years they may be able 
to defend the Laws and Government of the Land. 

“ Secondly, To declare the acts and passages of former ages and govern- 
ments, setting forth the benefit of freedom by well-ordered Governments, 
as in Israel’s Commonwealth, and the troubles and bondage which hath 
always attended oppression and oppressors, as the State of Pharaoh and 
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other tyrant kings, who saith the Earth and People were theirs, and only 
at their disposal. 

“Thirdly. Speeches may be made of all Arts and Sciences, some one 
day some another, as in Physics, Chyrurgery, Astrology, Astronomy, 
Navigation, Husbandry, and such like. And in these speeches may be 
unfolded the nature of all herbs and plants. Likewise men may come to 
see into the nature of the fixed and wandering Stars, those great powers 
of God in the heaven above. And thereby men will come to know the 
secrets of Nature and Creation, within which all true knowledge is 
wrapped up, and the light in man must arise to search it out.” 


Then follows the passage to which we would draw the special 
attention of our readers, and which even do-day would bring down 
the wrath of “‘ zealous but ignorant professors ” upon the head of 
any author acknowledging it, if within their sphere of influence. 
He continues : 


“¢],’ but saith the zealous but ignorant Professor, ‘this is a low and 
carnal ministry indeed ; this leads men to know nothing but the know- 
ledge of the earth and the secrets of nature; but we are to look after 
spiritual and heavenly things.’ 

‘‘T answer : ‘ To know the secrets of nature is to know the works of God; 
and to know the works of God within the Creation is to know God Himself ; 
for God dwells within every visible work or body. Indeed, if you would 
know spiritual things, it is to know howthe Spirit or Power of Wisdom and 
Life, causing motionor growth, dwells within and governs both the several 
bodies of the stars and planets in the heavens above, and the several bodies 
of the earth below, as grass, plants, beasts, birds, and mankind For to 
reach God beyond the Creation, or to know what He will be to a man after 
the man is dead, if any otherwisethan to scatter him intohisessencesof fire, 
water, earth, and air, of which he is composed, is a knowledge beyond the 
line or capacity of man to attain to while he lives in his compounded 
body. And if a man should go to imagine what God is beyond the 
Creation, he doth, as the proverb saith, but build castles in the air, or 
tells us of a world beyond the Moon or beyond the Sun, merely to blind 
the reason of man. 

‘**T'll appeal to yourself in this question, What other knowledge 
have you of God but what you have within the circle of the Creation ? 
For if the Creation in all its dimensions be the fullness of Him that fills 
all with himself ; and if you yourself be part of the Creation: where can 
you find God but in that line or station wherein you stand? God mani- 
fests himself in actual knowledge, not in imagination. He is still in 
motion, either in bodies upon earth, or in the bodies in the heavens, or in 
both ; inthe night and in the day, in Winter, in Summer, in cold, in heat, 
in growth or not in growth.’” 


It is in this pamphlet, too, that Winstanley formulates his 
political ideas, and voices the cry The Land for the People in a 
manner which has never been surpassed either before or since his 
time. It commences with an open letter to Oliver Cromwell, in 
which, after some allusion to his recent victories, and to the fact 
that he was but an instrument in the hands of God, he continues : 


“That which is wanting on your part to be done is this, To see that 
the Oppressor’s Power be cast out with his person; and to see that the 
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free possession of the Land and Liberties be put into the hands of the 
oppressed Commoners of England. For the Crown of Honour cannot be 
yours, neither can these victories be called victories on your part, till the 
Land and Freedom won be possessed by them that adventured person and 
purse for them. . . . For now you have the Power of the Land in your 
hand, you must do one of these two things: First, either set the land 
free to the oppressed Commoners who assisted you . . . and so take pos- 
session of your deserved honour. Or, secondly, you must only remove 
the Conqueror’s power out of the King’s hand into other men’s, maintain- 
ing the old laws still; and then your wisdom and honour will be blasted 
for ever, and you will either lose yourself or lay the foundation of greater 
slavery than ever you knew.” 


A marvellous prophecy, truly! When the Restoration came, 
the landed interest became dominant, and, as Thorold Rogers 
repeatedly emphasises, the Law of Parochial Settlement consummated 
the degradation of the English worker, and “ made him, as it has 
left him, a serf without land, the most portentous phenomenon in 
agriculture.”” Cromwell, however, could see nothing in Winstanley’s 
proposals save that they tended “to make the Tenant as liberal a 
fortune as the Landlord.” Consequently he pursued the path 
against which this great forerunner of modern Democratic thought 
specially warned him, and thereby, in truth, laid the foundation of 
greater slavery for the masses of the people than had ever existed 
in England before his time. Hence it is, that in the twentieth 
century many are still agitating to secure the same reforms as were 
advocated by Gerrard Winstanley in the stirring days of the 
Commonwealth. 

Shortly after he continues : 


‘Indeed, the main work of reformation lies in this—to reform the 
Clergy, Lawyers, and Law ; for all the complaints of the land are wrapped 
up within them three, not in the person of a King. ... And is this 
not a slavery, say the people, that though there be land enough in 
England to maintain ten times as many people as are in it, yet some 
must beg of their bretheren, or work in hard drudgery for days wages for 
them, or starve, or steal, and so be hanged out of the way, as men not fit 
to live on the Earth? Before they are suffered to plant the waste land 
for a livelihood, they must pay rent to their bretheren for it. Well, this 
is a burthen the Creation groans under; and the subjects (so-called) have 
not their birthright freedom granted them from their bretheren, who 
hold it from them by Club-Law, but not by Righteousness.” 


He then proceeds to argue the fundamental social question he 
has raised in a most masterly manner as follows: 


“But you will say, Is not the land your brother’s? and you cannot 
take away another man’s right by claiming a share with him. I answer, 
It is his either by Creation Right or by Right of Conquest. If by Creation 
Right he calls the Earth his and not mine, then it is mine as well as his; 
for the Spirit of the whole Creation, who made us both, is no respecter of 
persons. And if by conquest he calls the Earth his and not mine, it must 
be either by the conquest of the King over the Commoners, or by the 
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conquest of the Commoners over the King. If he claim the Earth to be 
his from the King’s conquest, the Kings are beaten and cast out, and that 
title is undone. If he claim title to the Earth from the conquest of the 
Commoners over the Kings, then I have a right to the land as well as my 
brother ; for my brother without me, nor I without my brother, did not 
cast out the Kings; but both together assisting, with purse and person, 
we prevailed, so that I have by this victory as equal a share in the Earth 
which is now redeemed as my brother, by the Law of Righteousness.” 


He then answers another objection in a manner we cannot 
refrain from quoting in fall : 


“ But shall not one man be richer than another ? 

‘“‘ There is no need for that, for riches make men vainglorious, proud, 
and to oppress their bretheren, and are the ocagsion of wars. No man 
can be rich but he must be rich either by his own labours, or by the 
labours of other men helping him. If a man have no help from his 
neighbours, he shall never gather an estate of hundreds and thousands a 
year. If other men help him to work, then are these riches his neigh- 
bours’ as well as his; for they be the fruits of other men’s labours as well 
as his own. But all rich men live at ease, feeding and clothing themselves 
by the labours of other men, which is their shame, not their nobility; for 
it is a more blessed thing to give than to receive. But rich men receive 
all they have from the labourer’s hands, and what they give, they give 
away other men’s labours, not their own. Therefore they are not 
righteous actors in the Earth.” 


Winstanley was too sincere a Democrat to desire that his scheme 
of Communism should be enforced upon the people, and too far- 
sighted to think that their established habits would allow them to 
accept it in its entirety. Hence he concludes his open letter to 
Cromwell as follows : 

*“‘T do not say nor desire that every one shall be compelled to practice 
this Commonwealth’s Government ; for the spirits of some will be enemies 
at first, though afterwards they will prove the most cordial and true 


friends thereunto. Yet I desire that the Commonwealth’s land may be 
set free to all that have lent assistance of person or purse to obtain it.” 


This, then, was the irreducible minimum of Winstanley’s demand. 
By this means, and this means alone, he deemed it possible that 
the foundations could be laid of a peaceful and equitable Common- 
wealth, “of making the Earth a Common Treasury to all, both rich 
and poor, that every one that is born in the Land may be fed by the 
Earth, his Mother that brought him forth, according to the Reason 
that rules in the Creation.” For, as he elsewhere expresses it 
“True Commonwealth’s Freedom lies in the Free Enjoyment of the 
Earth.” 

The letter to Cromwell is followed by one to the “ Friendly and 
Unbiassed Reader,” which concludes with the following eloquent 
and pertinent appeal : 


“Therefore, Reader, here is a trial for thy sincerity. . , , Dost thou 
pray and fast for Freedom,and give Gcd thanks again for it? Why 
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know that God is not partial. For if thou pray, it must be for Freedom 
to all; and if thou give thanks, it must be because Freedom covers all 
People; for this alone will prove a lasting peace. Every one is ready to 
say, They fought for their Country, and what they do is for the good of 
their Country. Well let it appear now that thou hast fought and acted 
for thy Oountry’s Freedom. But if when thou hast power to settle Free- 
dom in thy Country, thou takest the possession of the Earth into thy cwn 
particular hands,’and makest thy Brother work for thee, as the Kings did, 
thou hast fought and acted for thyself, not for thy Country, and here thy 
inside hypocrisy. But here take notice, That Common Freedom, which is 
the Rule I would have practiced and not talked on, was thy pretence, 
but particular Freedom to thyself was thy intent. Amend, or else thou 
wilt be shamed when Knowledge doth spread to cover the Earth, even as 
the waters cover the Seas, And so Farewell.” 


The first chapter of the pamphlet itself concludes with laying 
before the reader the only alternatives open to them as follows: 


“ For you must either establish Commonwealth’s Freedom in power, 
making provision for every one’s peace, which is Righteousness, or else 
you must set up Monarchy again. Monarchy is twofold, either for one 
king to reign, or for many to reign by kingly principles: For the King's 
Power lies in his Laws, not in his name. And if either one king rules, or 
many rule by kingly principles, much murmuring, grudging, troubles and 
quarrels may and will arise among the oppressed people on every gained 
opportunity.” 


In the opening of the second chapter, on Government, he gives 


the following suggestive, philosophic and beautifal definition of 
government : 


‘‘Government is a wise and free ordering of the Earth and of the 
Manners of Mankind by the observation of particular Laws or Rules, so 
that all the inhabitants may live peaceably in plenty and freedom in the 
Land where they are born and bred.” 


He then points out that : 


“ There is a twofold Government : a Kingly Government and a Common- 
wealth’s Government. Kingly Government,” he contends, “ may be called 
the Government of Highwaymen, who hath stolen the Karth from the 
Younger Bretheren by force and holds it from them by force. . . . The 
great Lawgiver of this Kingly Government is Covetousness, ruling in the 
hearts of mankind, making one Brother to covet a full possession of the 
Earth and a Lordly Rule over another Brother. . . . The rise of Kingly 
Government is attributable to a politic wit in drawing the people out of 
Common Freedom into a way of Common Bondage : For so long as the Earth 
is a Common Treasury to all men, Kingly Covetousness can never reign as 
King.” 

“ = Government,” on the other hand, “ makes provision 
for the oppressed, the weak, and the simple, as well as for the rich, the 
wise, and the strong. All Slavery and Oppression are cast out by this 
Government, if it be right in power as well as in name. For if once 
Commonwealth’s Government be set upon the throne, then no Tyranny or 
Oppression can look him in the face and live. The great Lawgiver in 
Commonwealth’s Government is the Spirit of Universal Righteousness 
dwelling in mankind, now rising up to teach every one to do to another as 
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he would have another do to him. If any goes about to build up Common- 
wealth’s Government upon Kingly Principles, they will both shame and 
lose themselves ; for there is a plain difference between these two Govern- 
ments, If true Commonwealth’s Freedom lies in the free enjoyment of 
the Earth, as it doth, then whatsoever Law or Custom doth deprive 
Bretheren of their Freedom in the Earth is to be cast out as unsavoury 
salt.” 


Then follows this beautiful and touching appeal to his native 
land : 


“QO England, England! wouldst thou have thy Government sound and 
healthful? Then look about and see and search diligently to find out all 
those burthens that came in by Kings, and remove them; and then will 
the Commonwealth’s Government arise from under the clods under which 
as yet it is buried and covered with deformity.” 


Here, however, we must cease our notice of the leader of that 
little body of men known in English history as the Diggers, whose 
proud privilege it was to be foremost in the seventeenth century as 
against the rights of property boldly to proclaim the rights of men. 
Poor in worldly goods they may have been, but they were rich in 
hope and in love, in broad thoughts and elevating ideals, in the firm 
belief in the ultimate triumph of the inward light of equity and 
reason, and in their unflinching resolution not only boldly to pro- 
claim the steps necessary to social salvation, but to adventure their 
lives and persons in the attempt to lay the foundations of a more 
equitable social state than ever they knew. Monuments in stone, 
in marble and in gold are erected to those who commend themselves 
to their own generation; the monuments to those in advance of 
their times are to be found only in the hearts of thinkers. It was 
but yesterday, after some two hundred and fifty years, that public 
sentiment tolerated the erection of a monument to the man who 
delivered his country from under the tyranny of kings. It is not 
too much to hope that, before another similar period has passed 
away, it may yet sanction a similar tribute to those who, 
during the same troubled but stirring times, would have saved 
all future generations of their countrymen from under the tyranny 
of landlords, 

L, H. BERENs. 


VoL, 164.—No, 3. 





ASPECTS OF INDIVIDUAL EVOLUTION. 


I,—Tue InpivipvaL OUTLOOK. 


In a wide sense we are all human beings; in a still wider we are all 
animals. That which is low we share with all existence; that 
which is high only with few life-forms; that which is human 
chiefly with humanity, and that which is most human only with 
those few men and women who have natures like our own, That 
which is most characteristic and developed in ourselves is least like 
other natures. 

As every species, race, variety advances or retrogresses from its 
common stock, it diverges, and, in this limited sense, becomes 
individualised. But retrogressive divergence, in so far as it is re- 
trogressive, only separates the child from the parent type to bring 
it more closely into relation with its lower and more numerous 
ancestral forerunners, and the divergence is, therefore, communal 
and not individualistic in its character. Progressive divergence, on 
the other hand, marks out a new track in the unknown, reaches an 
isolated height that atter generations, having climbed to, may 
make common. in the light of a still farther advance that a further 
divergence has necessitated, but progress, in so far as it is progress, is 
also in the wide sense individual. What is low we share with all 
life-forms, what is high only with the few. 

The small-brained, ape-like (microcephalic) human imbecile has 
more extensive and more numerous resemblances to the animal 
world from which we all have evolved than the neglected genius 
whom future ages will look up to and revere. The criminal, born 
with criminal desires, is only following the promptings which his 
lawless savage ancestors followed before him, and, in this sense he 
is like the primitive—many rather than the advanced—few, while 
every higher human habit or custom starts from an individual need 
of protection felt to be necessary by individuals who are sufliciently 
exceptional to require protection, and so the socialising desires 
of higher man are individualistic in their intention, while the 
anarchistic desires of lower man are communistic. 

Thus it is that each race having its own ideals which other 
races cannot appreciate and understand, each nation having its own 
social customs and usages which other nations are unused to, each 
individual having his or her own individuality, builds a barrier to 
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shut out the commoner world and by building progresses. These 
barriers are not hostile ramparts, but only homely structures that 
show to other nations and other individuals what this one nation- 
ality and this one individuality stand for. Itis this sense of sacred- 
ness of one’s inner and higher life that makes a higher man, in the 
circle of his acquaintances, choose only a few sympathetic friends 
whose ideals respond harmoniously to his own, and disregard the 
others ; and the higher woman and the higher man choose only 
one life-mate and desire only one home. 

We are individuals, and the highest in us is most individual and 
the lowest most collective. We are differently fashioned, differently 
proportioned, differently environed, and we grow individually, fuller, . 
healthier, more conscious of our own lives, more unified and more 
beautiful, richer mentally and physically for having lived, or grosser, 
feebler and more distorted for losing what we should most have 
prized, our distinctiveness of character. 

Neither lower animal nor lower man desire privacy, they are 
content to sleep, drink, eat, wash and carry out every bodily and 
mental function in the presence of others. Higher man feels that 
there is a meaning in his own method of living known to himself 
alone and his own nature must answer to another’s nature in 
this deepest aspect before its hidden secrets will be disclosed. 

Again, to be healthy one must not only be a personality, one must 
be more, a complete one, not part man and part ape, not man and 
woman, not artist and scientist, not mechanic and theorist. We 
are all animals, but in so far as we are developed animals—we 
are something more, we are either apes or men, men or women, 
artists or scientists, mechanics or theorists by nature. We have 
grown, and in growing and as a part of growth have acquired 
direction just as we are short or tall, fair or dark, thick-set or slim- 
set by nature also. To have a feminine body and a masculine face 
is a deformity ; to have the body of a coal-heaver and be thus fitted 
bodily for such work, and yet to have the face and mind of a Darwin 
would be a deformity also. The higher woman is not a mere 
female, she is a woman both in her mind and in her body. She is 
neither a mere female exactly like other females, nor is she like man 
except by her common human origin and her human sympathies. 
She is a woman in her arms, in her hands, in her feet, and in head 
and heart no less than in her capacity for motherhood, And man is 
man to a like degree. It is the undeveloped race that breeds the 
go-between. So with the artist, so with the scientist, it is the 
degenerate or the primitive that is not harmonised, for life specialises 
uniformly as it ascends. 

To be fashioned after one plan is to be born a master with master 
desires that will give us strength to strive and achieve; if we love 
the physical we shall achieve the physical; if we have mental aims 
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all attain mental ends; and as we love faithfully, keeping 
faithjully to our life-ideals so shall we shape ourselves, becoming 
master spirits who will one day create a master age. 
& Every human action is stultifying or enlarging to the mind as it 
is : dpne from this individual or non-individaal outlook. A trades- 
map, @ musician, or a novelist can look at their respective occupations 
and; see in them only something that provides them and their 
fantilies with food, clothing, and shelter ; or they can feel, if natural 
destre has determined their choice, that their life-work is their own 
self-realisation, and that it links them to the great world-movement 
aroand them. In the former case they will see only material things and 
they will understand nothing of the great forces that are universal ; 
in ‘the latter, the fulness of spiritual life will be theirs, and progress, 
beauty, truth will not be names but realities. In our age our out- 
loék is material because we fail to realise this, our aims are wealth 
and physical comfort, and, forgetting that we are human beings, we 
expect these tinsel standards to satisfy us and they do not. Our 
streets are ugly, our houses mean, and though we sometimes amass 
wealth we reach after no goal and attain no end. We are not per- 
scnalities, only feeding, drinking, and lusting automata, for we 
will not look mindwards, and in a mental age we cannot idealise 
what is physical. 
; To be without direction is to be without incentive, and without 
iicentive there can be no purpose, and purpose is the big and the 
great thing in life. It is characteristic of man and of higher man, and 
ef all feelings that dignify and exalt his character this one is the 
highest, for it reveals to him his own place in the universe and 
pmifies the universal with the individual end. 
Not only so, but by being specialised, and not narrow specialists, 
we do not limit but broaden our horizon by our individuality, for 
sve see other individuals who are also individual like ourselves more 
glearly. The womanly woman sees the manly man more truly than 
the unwomanly, because her own mind, knowing its limita- 
‘tions, responds to his with his. Each is unlike and yet com- 
iplementary to the other. It is so with the great artist, the great 
‘scientist, the true tradesman and the true labourer, they gain by 
:being what Nature has fitted them to be—in happiness, for their 
‘work pleases them ; in strength, for their lives are co-ordinated ; in 
‘ mental capacity, for they labour for love. But Nature, not custom, 
: is the one great test, for there are real dustmen, draymen, and 
‘common navvies to be found in every fashionable drawing-room, 
: and there are geniuses who exist, mentally starving, thwarted and 
: embittered, in positions that are torture to their higher powers. 
i Our bodies and our minds are formed individually, and they 
x grow individually; cells, tissues, organs, sensations, desires, aims, 
‘ and each have their time of development and decay, The infant, 
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the girl-child or the boy-child, the adolescent maiden or lad, the 
woman or the man, are useful names that give a vague impression 
of vast complex changes that take place with growth. But the 
changes are not uniform; the plan is human, that is all, and each 
life is finished after its own design. We have like desires, but 
they are differently proportioned, and as they differ, different per- 
sonalities are produced. Life may be, for each man and woman from 
birth onward, a gradual evolution by which each new year’s growth 
can be co-ordinated to the growth of past years. As it is so co- 
ordinated, so will the body and mind be healthy and active, so will 
each new sensation serve a unified end, and each desire find its place 
in the harmonised aim of an active mind. We cannot create a_ 
harmony that does not exist, but we can preserve. Is it worth 
the effort ? 

We are born with certain powers that direct delicate, subtly 
formed organisms, full of myriad complexities, full of myriad mean- 
ings, to individual ends; but these complex lives are cradled, 
schooled, and formalised till the human element, which is unique 
in each being, is starved and crushed under a system that fosters 
only that which is collective, and thus the commoner (lower) aims 
become predominant. ; 

Yet why need we be ashamed of what is distinctive in us? 
Plants of many kinds, growing side by side, draw from the same 
soil different foods, as we distinctive social types might from our 
own environments draw our foods also. The pea, the cabbage, the 
violet and the rose are not less useful or beautiful because they have 
an individualised function and a beauty of their own. ‘T'o have 
caught the spirit of one aspect of, Nature is better than to have 
missed all; and to have seen in its fulness this one aspect is to 
realise something of all others also, for nothing is isolated in its 
entirety. 

You cannot make woman man, but you can unwomanise her ; 
you cannot make man woman, but you can emasculate him; you 
cannot make an artist’s love of beauty change into a scientist’s love 
of truth, but you can distort his love of the beautiful. You cannot 
make the natural navvy a mind-master, nor give him a love for 
mind-realities, but you can destroy his physical ideals, and, thus 
broken, whether dressed in rich or poor men’s clothes, he will dis- 
grace our civilisation by his depravity. You cannot create, but you 
can disorganise; see to it that your children do not curse you 
justly for their disease. For when our race is full of these un- 
Womanised women and these emasculated men; of these rich and 
poor navvy types, talking foolishly of art and science; of artists, 
Scientists and musicians struggling vainly to be athletes; when our 
race is full of these mis-shapen creatures, what end will have been 
achieved? We shall not have developed men, but monsters, and 
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the world is not adapted to such beings. Life will have lost its 
meaning, and existence will be blank to us. The majesty of the 
night will seem only blacknsss, for we shall have no true artists to 
gee, nor scientists to know; the glory of the day will be gone, for 
work will have lost its meaning, and the vast upward movement of 
all living things will seem but a march of phantoms, 

Yet life is wonderful, beautiful, sacred, and an individual is an 
individual. A strange, mystical, purposeful unity that has not been 
before, and that will not be again. Shall we treat this personality 
asif it were a commonplace mechanism—as if it were a mere repeti- 
tion of countless other mechanisms—and assume that life-function 
and life-destiny have no meaning? Or shall we confess that we 
are ignorant in this great world, and this greater universe, and 
endeavour to learn? Shall we admit that the laws of beauty or of 
thought transcend and reach outward far beyond our little lives, and 
that of all mysteries the mystery of consciousness is the greatest 
and the most sublime? Shall we, feeling this, come to see that in 
man’s development it is wiser to study Nature’s laws than attempt 
foolishly to create our own? 

To me there is something awful in this wastage of human life- 
aim, in this ignorant confidence that would shape another human 
being’s mind to its own ends and desires. There is something awful 
in the thought that delicately fashioned men and women are strug- 
gling helplessly for a bare pittance, obedient to employers who are 
physical by nature and-brutal and debased by custom. That woman 
even to-day has so little mental life and is so little dissatisfied, that 
physical and mental life-aims are everywhere bought and sold, and 
that rich and poor, ill-pleased with what they buy and sell, are yet 
content to let these things remain. And to me it seems an obvious 
truth that evolution postulates, that healthy life is bound up with 
individual life-aim and individual realisation ; and I would say that 
the study of the individual, and the preservation of such indi- 
viduality, is the first law of a hygienic, a moral, and a progressive 
life. 

Over the door of each schoolhouse, in every college, in every work- 
shop, in every public hall throughout the land, should be inscribed 
Nature’s teaching— 

Live out your life in its fulness and in its strength, but live so 
that high is high and low is low. Guard your life-ideals above all 
else that this world holds worthy. Sell not yourself, for this is 
prostitution. Sell not yourself, and sell not others. 


J. LionEL TAYLeER. 








THE BIRTH-RATE (1905). 


Many people have been deploring of late the decline in the birth- 
rate in several civilised countries, and especially in the British 
Empire. They seem to think that such a fact indicates national . 
degeneration, and as such is to be bemoaned by intelligent humanity. 

Such folk fail to grasp the true indication of this fact, and allow 
private feelings and narrow ideas to mar a practical judgment. 

The marriage-rate is on the decline in the British Empire, and 
the birth-rate is on the decrease. This proves that fewer persons 
are embracing the married state, and fewer persons are utilising the 
married state for the reproduction of the race. 

This implies a caution, a restraint, a scientific knowledge, which 
the great majority of married people find most desirable in these 
days. 

It is a matter bearing on individual, family, and national life 
most forcibly, and compelling the unbiassed attention of thoughtful 
men and women, as well as of practical youths and maidens. 

It proves that men and women are viewing marriage, in days 
like these, as being a blessed union of mutual help and comfort in 
itself, without the cares and expense of offspring. 

Though the fact remains that the ideal married life can be alone 
realised, in its fulness, by the issue of healthy children, still this 
fact, to the great majority, has now to be conditioned by adequate 
means and influence. 

Science, Ethics, and Rationalistic Religion now teach unmistak- 
ably the practicality of limiting the family to the means, for the 
sake of husband, wife and child. They demand, with no uncertain 
voice, the marriage of the fit, the issue (if any) of the fit, the home 
of prosperity and happiness. 

The antiquated notion that marriage is to be the reproduction of 
species to the largest possible extent, without any regard for 
heredity and the environment, on the principle that Providence will 
provide for all lives born, is to be credited with some of the greatest 
cruelties and injustices to numerous families and children. 

That God only helps those who help themselves is now the creed 
of the practical Christian, and that the limitation of offspring to 
the means of the parents is the only justice to parents and children 
is the creed of the great majority of educated people. 
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Marriage is now seen as being a blessing, either as the happy and 

helpful union of two selves, or as this with a family limited to the 
means. 
If heredity and environment will not permit issue, then married 
life is deprived of its highest natural blessing, no doubt, but still it 
leaves real, though smaller blessing, in the mere married union of 
two lovers. 

Marriage, therefore, as the highest earthly bond between two 
souls affords degrees of benediction; the greatest in a large issue, 
the smaller in a small issue, and the smallest in married life with- 
out any issue at all. 

All this is settled by the question as to what just limitation 
health, means, and influence decree. 

Thus to degrade marriage, by making it a mere gratification of 
lust, or a mere means of issue, is criminal and injurious. 

True public opinion, however, will have none of this, and views 
it as a past ignorance, and a past misjudgment. 

Now reason and science throw their light on every one and every- 
thing, apart from parties and creeds, and personal bias, and decide 
on the best for all. 

Desirable it is that the race should be sufficiently increased, still 
that increase must not be that of the unfit, but solely of the fit. 

Quality is what nations want, and not simply quantity, and a 
smaller birth-rate is likely to give us this quality in fewer children, 
with a good heredity and environment. This is all we want. 

A smaller race, but a healthy and more prosperous one is the end 
to be desired, by the best education of to-day. 

Where marriage results in unhealthy offspring, in poverty, in 
children without a future, in families beggared by want of 
limitation, it calls for instant prohibition by the State and the 
Churches. 

Unhealthy and poverty-stricken issue are a great impediment to 
the parents and to the community, and above all often an unneces- 
sary and heavy burden to rate-payers and tax-payers, which the 
latter are objecting to, in the strongest terms, in private and public, 
to-day. 

Life to be life, in its truest sense, must be at once healthy, happy, 
and prosperous, otherwise it should not exist, 

Now to look at this question of a declining birth-rate from 
various points of view. Let us notice its cause, its present effect, and 
its future results. 


(1) What is its cause ? 


This is increased education, a larger scientific knowledge, 4 
greater thrift, and a greater religious abhorrence of injustice and 
cruelty. No one conversant with the intelligent can fail to note 
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these facts. Education is deeper, wider, and more inquiring than 
in the past. 

It weighs consequences undreamed of before, or if thought of, 
placed most irreligiously on an Almighty Providence. 

Education bases everything natural and also spiritual on scientific 
laws, originated by Deity, but to be learned and adapted by 
humanity. 

It knows the forces and limits of the individuality, and their 
effect on the race. 

It knows the potencies of senses, appetites, and passions, and 
their need for restraint. 

It knows the possibilities of the ego, and the absolute necessity 
there is for recognition and adaptation. 

Nothing is left to chance, but nature and spirit closely studied as 
law, reveal the Perfect Designer—God, who has decreed for His 
creatures the just consequences of their knowledge or ignorance of 
His laws. 

Now, too, a greater thrift is seen amongst the most intelligent of 
all classes, 

Husband recognises his duty more keenly, and the wife hers, and 
a husbanding of family resources is now the general rule, 

Limitation of the family to the means, and limitation of the 
wants to the income, are more and more coming to the front, 

Competition to-day is so keen that the majority of professional 
men and business men, as well as the working-class, are compelled 
to limit their issue, which under other circumstances they would 
not desire to do. They have an eye to the result, and carefully 
weigh the future. 

If this limitation was not made, there would be far more poverty, 
suicide, and crime than there is, and a corresponding and un- 
necessary waste of time and money over the unfit. 

Any one looking round to-day, with an unbiassed mind, can see 
how in many cases, where this limitation has not been effected, 
children are thrown on the woxld without means and influence, 
and are frequently a financial burden on their parents all their 
days, and frequently increase the number of the unemployed, the 
criminal class and lunatics. 

Then, again, the cause of the declining birth-rate is due to the 
greater sense of abhorrence of unrestrained lust and cruelty. 

As education and religion develop, men and women realiee their 
status in God’s world more fully and endeavour to live a higher and 
purer life. 

They recognise the freedom and capacities they have got, and 
realise the responsibilities they bring. 

They live more as men and women, with due control of lusts and 
passions, instead of as mere animals. 
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They see the hateful cruelty of bringing children into the world, 
to be a nuisance and misery to themselves and others. 

They cannot, as reasonable beings, be a party to such a tragedy, 
and would rather deprive themselves of the greatest blessing of 
marriage than be guilty of such a terrible injustice to themselves, 
their offspring, and their race. 


(2) What is the present effect ? 


This effect is seen in more thrift among the people generally. 

Cleaner homes, more sanitation, greater industry, more happiness, 
and more prosperity—these, I say, are some of many results 
seen with fewer births. More money is put in the savings- 
banks, and the home made more of a centre of health, unity, and 
love. 

The anguish of poverty is more and more absent and life is 
lived more and more as life. 

Husband and wife are beginning to see how limited means only 
have a limited value, and how it is to their interest to keep within 
these limits. The lower birth-rate gives a better chance of employ- 
ment to all, and a better prospect in life to the children already 
born. 

It gradually means better chances for all, with more capital, less 
drudgery, more enjoyment, and better social surroundings. 

To the husband and wife it gives more freedom and more 
time to enjoy the world’s resources; to the Churches it gives 
more time for attention to the wants and comforts of the fit; to 
the State it gives less expense, less crime, less lunacy, and less 
poverty. 

To the individual and the race it gives more of the best man- 
hood and womanhood, the very essence of true national life, 

It gives more money to all, with its powers for good, and makes 
life worth living in a sense it can never possess where there is an 
atmosphere of worry, debt, and “ no prospects.” 

It affords to men, women, and children their rightful oppor- 
tunities for the development of body, mind, and soul, in the widest 
interests of life; it gives the ego its true atmosphere of growth 
and freedom, and enlarges it in the altruist, and thus effects the 
ideal humanity. 

The children that are born are healthy and prosperous, and are 
able to do credit to themselves, their parents, their race, and their 
God. 

It means, in time, food, clothing, and shelter for all, the abolition 
of workhouses, lunatic asylums, and prisons. 

Thus the nation can alone have a healthy and prosperous exist- 
ence, and with the best quality can hold its own, and develop to 
the full its best resources, 
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(8) What will be the future effect ? 

It will certainly induce more people to marry and will gradually 
decrease prostitution and vice. 

It will surround marriage with a reality it has not in many 
cases had, and make man and woman all in all to each other. 

It will encourage thrift most strongly and increase national 
savings. It will prevent much family strife, arising from small 
means and large expense, and where the family is exactly limited 
to the means, give that family the best chances it rightly demands 
for happiness and success in life. 

For how much animosity is occasioned by too large a family in 
many instances ! , 

The parents are worried to their graves by the overwhelming 
odds against them, as they have not the money and influence 
required to do justice to their offspring. 

These parents have encumbered themselves in early married 
life, and that in many cases unconsciously, that the consequence is 
only gradually revealed to them by the lapse of time and increasing 
responsibilities. Their whole married life is marred, more or less, 
by unnecessary burdens, and their old age made restless and 
harassing. : 

This decreased birth-rate will, I say,in the future do great good 
in diminishing, if not removing, appeals to philanthropists and 
charities for family requirements. 

It will decrease rates and taxes and thus benefit the community 
at large. 

For, after all, it is ignorance and base selfishness which give, 
quite unnecessarily, financial burdens to others, and what is alone 
required is more light on economics, sociology, and responsibility. 

Failing this, the State must enforce individual rights and social 
rights. 

Thus, by a reduction in population, professional men, business 
men, and working men will have more openings presented to them 
for regular employment, and that terrible national curse be removed 
which permits multitudes of intelligent people to be more or less 
idle, though wishful for work, owing to a vicious competition and 
over-population, 

Every one in the State should, if able, be offered work, and 
made to work, to provide for their own necessary wants and 
requirements, and this work, if not offered privately, should be 
offered by the State. 

The State should, therefore, only have the financial burden of 
supporting those who, through age or misfortune, are deprived of 
their means of livelihood. 

Given fewer births and this limitation of families to means, this 
consummation would be achieved, a consummation much to be 
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desired. In what I have stated, I presume the State prohibits 
useless and undesirable aliens from coming into the British Empire 
and that the Britishers, being fewer in number, with greater privi- 
leges and blessings, rise to the occasion, and by religious, educated, 
and thrifty lives do credit to themselves and the State. 

In conclusion. We cannot, therefore, agree with those who 
wish to detect an evil in a decreased birth-rate. Hither they do 
not know the present disastrous consequences of over-population, 
or by personal prejudice are blind to the same. 

With so many deserving people either partly employed or out 

of any employment at all, and so much poverty, and so many 
crowded and expensive workhouses, any thoughtful person must 
see that the nation’s only safety is in a smaller population, and, at 
the same time, one more robust, happy, and prosperous. 
« Reason and conscience demand this; true religion demands this ; 
ethics demand this; life demands it; the individual, the family, 
the nation demand it; common sense demands it; the welfare of 
all classes demands it. 

To be blind to these facts is a reproach to the State and a 
disgrace to the Church. 

The time has come when as much care must be taken in the 
reproduction of the human species as in that of the lower animals 
if the nation is not to degenerate. 


The best humanity demands, and that rightly, a smaller quantity 
but a nobler quality. 

When this is realised life will be worth living to all, and give 
to all the health, the happiness, the duty which the Great First 
Cause has destined for His creation. 


Marcus Car.y.e, M.A. 





HEATHFIELD: 


A CORNER OF SUSSEX. 


HEATHFIELD, in spite of its beauty and health-giving properties, 
is less known than it deserves to be, although the recent discovery 
of natural gas in the neighbourhood has awakened interest in this 
quiet spot. 

The village—or rather district, for Heathfield comprises several 
square miles—has never enjoyed the popularity of the neighbouring 
hamlet of Mayfield. Yet it possesses a charm all its own. The 
invigorating air; the unusual variety of the scenery, where there 
is no point of view without its peculiar attraction; the vast spaces 
of open country; the revelations of changing colour—all these 
unite in happy harmony and tend to the joy of life. For the place 
is, above all, sanative. There, to quote Rossetti, such wealth of 
“ happiness, hope and health may be hoarded up,” that it is hard to 
understand how so desirable a place should have remained so long 
unrecognised. But we English travel all over the world in search 
of health and beauty, although they lie in waiting at our very doors. 
Doctors are, however, beginning to recognise the value of this pure 
air, and consumptive patients who had vainly sought relief at the 
most celebrated sanatoria abroad have, nevertheless, recovered 
health amidst the pine-clad slopes of Heathfield. 

In addition to its remedial properties, the fact of its historic 
associations should further recommend the place to the student. 
Here the notorious Jack Cade paid the penalty for his insurrection. 
After his repulse by the citizens of London, he is said to have con- 
cealed himself at Newick Farm. He was afterwards discovered 
playing bowls in a public house hard by, and shot by Iden, Sheriff 
of Kent. The road leading from Newick Common to Heathfield was 
consequently called Iden’s Way, and a monument in Cade Street 
marks the scene where the unfortunate leader expired. It bears 
the following inscription : ‘‘ Near this spot was slain that notorious 
rebel, Jack Cade, by Alexander Iden, Esq., Sheriff of Kent, 1450. 
His body was carried to London, and his head placed on London 
Bridge. This is the success of all rebels, and this fortune chanceth 
ever to traitors.” 

In Heathfield Park stands a tower erected to the memory of 
General Eliot, the brave defender of Gibraltar against the French 
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and Spanish in 1775. This monument is full 600 feet above the sea, 
and commands an extensive view. General Eliot, to whom the 
property at that time belonged, was afterwards created Baron 
Heathfield. Tho Park, which is a fine seat, was originally owned 
by the Dacres, and possesses some magnificent trees. 

Doubtless many of my readers are acquainted with Turner’s fine 
Sussex landscapes, amongst which is “The Vale of Heathfield.” 
Fired with enthusiasm by this wonderful painting, I was seized 
with a desire to explore the neighbourhood. My first visit to 
Heathfield was paid in the early autumn, and I must confess that, 
pretty as I expected to find it, I was totally unprepared for the 
entrancing views between Mayfield and Heathfield, as seen from 
the windows of the train. Few bits of English scenery, I verily 
believe, could surpass in charm those exquisite ravines and glades, 
flooded as they were by the rays of the midday sun. The stately 
oak, autumn-tinted, was growing in profusion, while dark fir and 
silvery birch made an effective contrast to the brighter colouring of 
the other trees. It seems hard to realise that this peaceful agricul- 
tural country, from the fourteenth to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, was the centre of the iron trade in England. Yet amidst 
the quiet hills and vales of Sussex, the forges blazed from early 
morn till late at night, and ash, elm, and beech paid tribute to the 
devouring flames. It is supposed that the Romans first began to 
make use of the Sussex ore, a number of coins and relics having 
been discovered in the cinder beds which are still to be found in 
the county. At Heathfield some of the ironwork of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was made. In this neighbourhood, too, the first English 
iron cannon was cast by a certain Ralph Hogge, or Huggett, 
whose furnace is pointed out to the traveller. Here, according 
to an ancient couplet : 


“‘ Master Huggett and his son John, 
Between them cast the first Can-non.” 


Before this time English artillery had been fashioned in the 
shape of a tube formed by bars of iron and secured by iron hoops. 
The new cannon constructed by the Sussex ironmasters now took 
the place of the older and clumsier weapon. In fact, so excellent 
was this invention that it was greatly coveted by our enemies, some 
of whom actually succeeded in buying up a quantity of English 
cannon in order to employ it against us in time of war. Until the 
close of the fifteenth century Sussex was one immense forest ; but, 
unfortunately, as the forges burned and multiplied, the splendid 
trees diminished, and so great was the destruction of timber for 
fuel that Acts were passed by the Tudor sovereigns prohibiting its 
use. The manufacturers, notwithstanding, managed to evade the 
law; more and more trees were cut down, and in the beginning 
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of the seventeenth century 140 forges were still at work. They were, 
however, doomed; for the Midland ironmasters had discovered 
limitless supplies of coal close by, and they began to use this mineral 
for smelting purposes. Moreover, they had plenty of money to 
back them up; the Sussex ironmasters, on the contrary, were com- 
paratively poor, and were unable to compete with their rivals ; hence 
their industry began to decline, and very shortly it became totally 
extinct. It seems, indeed, an anomaly that the Sussex iron trade 
should have been ruined for want of timber, when all the time a 
splendid bed of fuel was lying beneath the surface awaiting dis- 
covery. For the natural gas-producing bed at Heathfield is believed 
to be the largest in the world, and is said by scientists to extend 
from Dorsetshire to Belgium under the sea, and to be many hundreds 
of feet deep. This bed is known as the Kimmeridge Clay. 

Gas was first detected by geologists at Heathfield in 1875, but 
twenty years passed away before any use was made of it. The 
railway company were then boring for water outside the station, 
when someone noticed a smell of gas, and on applying a match, a 
flame from ten to sixteen feet in height rose into the air, which 
was only extinguished with difficulty, The gas was immediately 
conducted by means of a small tube into the station, whilst a re- 
freshment room and small hotel ‘were lit by this gas. Pipes have 
since been laid in the district preparatory to further illumination, 
and many houses and shops in the village are now lit. 

To return to my visit to Heathfield, which I reached abont 
1 p.m., having left London a couple of hours earlier. I found the 
roads in capital condition ; in truth, they are as good now as they 
were bad a century ago, when gentlefolk were driven to church by 
a team of oxen, for Sussex of old was noted for its broad roads and 
highwaymen. In the reign of Henry VIII., ¢g., the county was 
mentioned as “‘ Soussexe full of dyrt and myre,”! while in 1771, 
Burton, in his diary, ungallantly inquires ‘“ Why is it that the 
oxen, the swine, the women, and all other animals are so long-legged 
in Sussex? May it be,” he suggests, with a prescience truly Dar- 
winian, “ from the difficulty of pulling the feet out of so much mud 
by the strength of the ankle, that the tendons are stretched, as it 
were, and the bones strengthened ? ” 

We are apt to sigh for the good old coaching days, but the draw- 
backs to that apparently halcyon period must have been by no means 
inconsiderable, when animals, including ‘“ women ”—not to mention 
coaches—not infrequently stuck in the mire, a prey to robbers 
and highwaymen. No wonder the gentry of the road should have 
flourished under such conditions. 

Thus I mused as I walked along, until an opening on the right 
revealed to me a prospect which entirely drove the past from my 
1 See Leyland’s Itinerary. Vol. v. 
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mind—a landscape rich in curving lines of hill and valley stretching 
away southward as far as the eye could reach—bounded on the 
horizon by a strip of silver sea which glittered like diamonds in 
the sunlight. As I gazed enchanted, the flying clouds cast an 
endless variety of shadows over the ridges, which changed from 
tender green to purple grey, and then again to blue in quick suc- 
cession. Past cottage, farm, and homestead, across many tinted 
woods varying in shade from the dark green of the pine to the deli- 
cate tone of the birch—towards Eastbourne and Beachy Head—the 
changing shadows flew, and I revelled in a vision of loveliness which 
words are totally inadequate to convey. Close at hand the hedges 
bordering the woods were a mass of blackberry bushes, scarlet 
berries, trailing plants, and oak, which grows in great profusion; 
indeed, the whole country-side is begirt with oak. Here and there 
one of these fine trees may be seen crowning a height or rearing 
its head amidst a dell of bracken, while elm, feathery larch, and 
beech, add their quota of beauty to the foliage and make an effective 
background to the pretty villas which are springing up on every 
side. Ever and anon a windmill—its sails revolving merrily in 
the breeze—delights the eye of the beholder! Moreover, the 
conical red roofs of the oast-houses considerably enhance the 
artistic value of the landsape, and impart to it a somewhat foreign 
aspect. 

In the meantime, I had reached a hill-top where I paused irreso- 
lute, uncertain whether to continue my course straight on, or to 
turn down a steep incline on the left, when I was accosted by an 
old man with ruddy cheeks and a fresh complexion, whom I guessed 
to be one of the villagers. 

“ Fine view, sir,” he remarked, his blue eyes twinkling. ‘ You 
couldn’t beat that anywhere, I'll warrant.” 

“It is certainly very fine,” I returned, “ but I’m a stranger here 
and have only two or three hours to spare. I should therefore be 
much obliged if you could direct me to any special point of interest 
in Heathfield.” 

“That I will,” he replied heartily. ‘I’ve lived down yonder a 
matter o’ fifty year, an’ I knows every inch o’ the place. If you 
can put up wi’ an old man’s company, beggin’ your pardon, sir, 
seein’ as how you're a stranger ’ere, p’raps I could show you summat 
as ‘ud interest you.” 

I gratefully accepted his proffered escort, and we accordingly 
proceeded together down the hill. I soon discovered that my new 
friend was somewhat of a character, and that he possessed the eye 
of an artist—a rare gift in a simple countryman with no pretence 
to education. 

‘Look there, sir,” he said, drawing my attention to a pretty 
group of cottages, “ there’s a pictur’ for you! ” 
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A little farther on he pointed out the village church framed by 
the overhanging branches of an adjacent oak, which would have 
made a delightful sketch. I congratulated him on his good taste, 
whereupon he volunteered to show me a “ hammer-pond,” which 
he declared I must on no account miss seeing. As we walked along 
he entertained me with his views on men and things, and I found 
he was well up in the sayings and doings of the neighbourhood. 
Presently we passed down a steep lane through a gate into a little 
dell or hollow, where lay the famous “‘ Hammer pond.” Surrounded 
by waving foliage, the glade was full of a quiet charm ; the pellucid 
water with its mirrored trees, the low grassy bank where cows were 
feeding placidly, the blue sky above—all these breathed a spirit of - 
repose, and reminded one of the land “‘in which it seems always after- 
noon.” Beyond, and still lower down, stood a curious old mill, the 
roof of which was exactly on a level with the pool. ‘Here in the 
very heart of the forest the artisan once erected his furnace of 
charcoal, Camden, referring to the Sussex ‘ hammer-ponds,” 
speaks of the innumerable iron mines and furnaces, “to which 
purposes divers brooks in many places are brought to run in one 
channel, and sundry meadows turned into pools of water, that they 
might be of power to drive hammer-mills, which beating upon the 
iron, resound all over the places adjoining.” A sharper contrast to 
the present restful stillness could hardly be imagined. Some of 
those ponds, however, are still used for the grinding of corn. 

By my companion’s advice we now retraced our steps, paid a 
hurried visit to the little church, and walked on to Cade Street, 
where I admired the picturesque old houses and carefully examined 
the monument. Fearing lest my friend might be missed at home, 
I now suggested that he should leave me to find my way alone. But 
he would not hear of a dismissal. ‘‘ No, no,” he exclaimed sagely, 
nodding his head, “don’t you trouble about me, sir; my wife ‘ud 
never say a word if I stayed out till midnight—bless ’er ‘art! 
P’raps you’d ’ardly believe it, sir, but we've been married a matter o” 
thirty year, an’ never a cross word has passed between us.” 

Then as we walked slowly along the old man proposed that we 
should visit one of the ‘“ chicken fatting” farms in the neighbour- 
hood. A friend of his had a fine place about a mile away, and 
would tell me a little about the business if I cared to call. I was 
only too glad to avail myself of such an opportunity; the manager 
proved highly obliging, and I was presently initiated into the 
mysteries of ‘“‘ chicken fatting.” Poultry farming, as my readers 
may be aware, is an important industry in Surrey and Sussex, 
Heathfield being one of the most flourishing centres of the trade. 
The birds are fattened by the French cramming process, and are 
sent up to London daily for the West-end clubs, as many as seven 
tons having been forwarded from this neighbourhood in a week. 

VoL, 164.—No. 3. x 
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The chicks require very little to eat during the early stages of their 
existence ; consequently the rearer who is proficient in his business 
can make a large profit. ‘Fowls are imported into Sussex in large 
quantities from Ireland, and arrive at the fatting-farms lean and 
frequently half-starved ; others come from the districts round about, 
yet the poorest specimens often weigh as much as eight or ten 
pounds when ready for market. 

Chicken-fattening is not—as is supposed—a new industry. It 
was carried on before the advent of the railway, when poultry were 
conveyed to town in vans, starting at daybreak in order to reach the 
Metropolis betimes. Machinery was then unknown; the fowls were 
fed by hand and stuffed—so my friend declared—with a kind of 
seaweed, ground down into porridge. 

The afternoon was already far advanced when we left the fatting- 
farm—on my side, I need scarcely say—with a sensation of relief. 
The lengthening shadows warned me that my time was nearly up, 
although there was still much in Heathfield which I should like to 
have explored. It is, however, impossible to do jastice to the 
neighbourhood in a few short hours, and pressing a gratuity upon 
my guide, I regretfully bade him an adieu, for I had to catch an 
early train home. 

As I retraced my steps to the station, a party of sportsmen gal- 
loped past me preceded by the hounds, returning from a day’s hunt. 
Meanwhile, a mist crept up from the south, and hid the lights which 
were already glimmering through the twilight in the far-off streets 
of Eastbourne. 

I, H. Bisson. 





THE NUDE IN ART AND SEMI-NUDE 
IN SOCIETY. 


IN a certain provincial town, which is now an important centre of 
art-influence, an amusing little comedy was enacted sixty years ago.. 
A School of Design had just been established, and the committee of 
management decided to inaugurate its operations by holding a 
conversazione in the class-rooms; but a grave difficulty arose from 
the fact that, among the properties with which the school was 
equipped, were a number of casts of antique statues. Now, many 
of the inhabitants of this thriving town had never seen a statue of 
any kind, not even in frock-coat and trousers; how scandalised, 
then, would they be at an exhibition of the unclothed figure! 
Various expedients were suggested to meet the case, such as draping 
the statues, concealing them behind screens, or covering them up 
altogether. In the end it was decided to arrange around them a 
number of growing plants. So the situation was saved, and the 
gods and goddesses presided over the soirée, looking down 
modestly over the bosky screen at the assembled citizens. 

The times have changed since this incident occurred. The sight 
of a classical statue no longer shocks even Mrs. Grundy, and to-day 
in every provincial town undraped statues and pictures of the nude 
are exhibited in the public galleries without protest or remark. 
More than this, the hoardings are adorned with semi-nudities in the 
shape of theatrical posters, or advertisements of soap, &c. ; while 
the fly-sheets of magazines and illustrated papers are filled with 
advertisements of ladies’ undergarments, toilet requisites, &c., often 
of a very indelicate nature. The print-shops, moreover, openly 
exhibit pictures which a generation ago would have been kept in 
portfolios until inquired for, and dealers in photographs flood the 
country with “‘ works of art” consisting mostly of studies of the 
female nude. Vendors of tobacco, cigars, &c., vie with each other 
in issuing show-cards whose source of attraction is the representa- 
tion of scantily-clothed females; and the same kind of thing, but 
often more suggestive, is to be found on cigarette and match-boxes, 
&c. The class that is drawn by these pictures patronises also the 
numerous illustrated papers that portray popular actresses and 
artists’ models in more or less undressed condition. The latest 
scandal is the display in some shop windows of unquestionably 
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indecent photographs from the nude or very slightly draped figure in 
the form of picture post-cards, 

The change which has taken place in public sentiment in these 
matters in recent years is very marked. It behoves us to inquire 
whether it is a wholesome one or an indivation of moral decadence, 
Are we grown so pure that the exhibition of the nude has ceased to 
arouse any other feelings than those of admiration, or so lax that 
we have no morals left to shock ? 

“To the pure all things are pure.” It should be possible to look 
upon the ‘‘ human form divine” with no thought but one of rever- 
ence for its beauty. It is to be feared, however, that the pure- 
minded are the exception rather than the rule, and the fact that 
the sight of the unclothed figure is an unaccustomed one makes its 
occasional exhibition unduly attractive to many. ‘Travellers tell us 
that in the interior of Africa there are races that go altogether 
naked ; but, such is the effect of custom, that the standard of 
morality is higher with them than among others who affect some 
outward signs of decency. In Japan both sexes are accustomed to 
bathe in the open without any covering whatever, yet no thought 
of immodesty enters into their proceedings. With the Greeks and 
Romans, who were accustomed to the sight of nude or slightly 
draped figures in their daily life, the representation of the samo in 
art naturally passed without observation ; but the case is different 
when the body is habitually clothed in such a way as to conceal its 
form. The elements of prudery and prurience then come in, 
and the propriety of the representation of the nude becomes a moral 
question. 

In examining this question we have many aspects to consider. 
First, there is the esthetic side. Without question the human 
figure is pre-eminent for beauty ; is its beauty to be denied to appre- 
ciative eyes because custom hides it from the common view? It 
will be objected that there are not many who are sufliciently 
educated in art to understand the grace of the human form; to the 
majority of persons, especially the young, a representation of the 
nude is simply a picture of a naked person, and it is viewed with 
much the same feelings as the reality would be. To such, the 
contemplation of an undraped figure is an injury, or at least a 
danger; and we have to consider whether this possible injury is 
outweighed by the pleasure and benefit the few appreciative persons 
derive from its portrayal in works of art. In discussing this point, 
we must be careful to discriminate between representations of the 
nude that are of a refined and ideal character, and such as are in- 
tentionally lewd or suggestive. Another question that cannot be 
overlooked is the effect of study from the nude upon young art 
students, and upon the large number of females who supply the 
demand for models. 
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The highest type of beauty, as we have already observed, is to 
be found in the human figure, especially in the female form; and 
at all periods in which art has not been trammelled by restrictions, 
its representation has had a powerful attraction for artists. Their 
delineations of it have varied according to their individual tempera- 
ments, or the character of the age in which they lived: we have 
examples that are refined and elevating, some that are coarse and 
licentious, and others that range between these extremes. Most 
persons would agree that art which tends to licentiousness should 
be discouraged ; but there are those who hold that art has nothing 
to do with morality, and that the only question for the critic is 
whether or not the art is technically good. Thus, much that had. 
better never have been painted, and certainly should not be publicly 
exhibited, is allowed to pass current as art. Such, for example, was 
@ picture which was exhibited in Bond Street some years ago, repre- 
senting a nude female reclining upon a couch, her clothing, even to 
stockings and slippers, spread upon the floor, as if to emphasise her 
unclothed condition. The cleverness of the painting offered no 
sufficient excuse for such a shameless exhibition ; little wonder that 
ladies turned from it with disgust. A picture of very similar cha- 
racter, but wanting the plea of fine workmanship to apologise for 
it, was carried round the country not long since in a gilded van, and 
exhibited to thousands of persons; in most places without let or 
hindrance, though in some towns its exhibition was forbidden when 
the nature of the subject became known to the authorities. 

These pictures were flagrantly indecent others might be named 
that are unsuitable for public display from their suggestiveness. 
Such is a picture, entitled The Surprise, that used to hang in the 
galleries at South Kensington. It represented a woman in the 
act of dressing, hastily drawing her clothing around her at the 
approach of an unexpected intruder. It was admirable as a piece 
of painting, but there was no getting away from the fact that some 
one had entered a lady’s dressing-room who had no business to be 
there. Many of the pictures of “bathers” by various artists are 
Open to objection on the same grounds. The spectator is where he 
is not wanted, and the bather shows that she is conscious of his 
presence, Some of these pictures have great technical merit, and 
are much appreciated by artists, but whether they are suitable for 
public exhibition or not is open to question, There can be no 
question, however, as to the impropriety of allowing suggestive pic- 
tures to be thrust upon the public notice in the form of advertise- 
ments, such, for example, as the several advertisements of soap 
that have appeared lately, representing ladies taking a bath, or pre- 
paring for the same. That these pictures have a demoralising 
tendency was brought home to the writer a short time ago by 
observing two youths in a public library turning over the pages of 
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the ladies’ illustrated papers, and gloating over the advertisements 
of corsets, underclothing, &c., many of which are as indecent as they 
are inartistic. 

These are examples of the improper treatment of the nude; in 
contrast with them, many others might be given, both from ancient 
and modern art, in which the unclothed figure is represented with- 
out a suspicion of suggestiveness. The Venus of Milo, for instance, 
is absolutely unconscious of exposure; although the whole of the 
torso is displayed, and her drapery is falling from around her loins, 
she looks out with dignity and unconcern. Contrast this incom- 
parable work with the namby-pamby, self-conscious Venus de Medici, 
in which suggestiveness masquerades under the guise of modesty. 
Among modern works, Mr. G. F. Watts’ Psyche and Sir E. J. Poynter's 
Venus and Aisculapius, in the Chantrey collection, are wholly inof- 
fensive; there is no mock-modesty and no hint of impropriety. 
The same might be said of many other modern works, both of 
sculpture and painting, though the temptation to reproduce the 
palpitating flesh too realistically brings some of them near to the 
border-line of impropriety. Mr. W. R. Colton’s beautiful statue, 
called The Girdle, also in the Chantrey collection, is inclined to err 
in this respect, and the act represented, of putting a girdle round 
the unclothed body, tends to call attention to its nudity. 

On the subject of study from the nude model thereis much to 
be said. There can be no question that its wide extension in our 
art schools in recent years has been productive of immense benefit 
in the training of draughtsmen and decorative artists. The won- 
derful facility in the drawing of the figure exhibited by modern 
illustrators, as compared with those of a generation or two ago, 
is undoubtedly due to the systematic study from the living 
model; and the delicate perception of line that marks the best 
decorative work of our day is traceable to the same cause, since no 
other kind of study gives the same opportunity for observing 
subtlety of form. Without study from the nude the highest forms of 
art are not attainable. This is fully recognised by the most com- 
petent judges, and a course of drawing from life is therefore in- 
cluded in the curriculum of all important schools of art, 

On the other side of the question, we have to consider the effect of 
study from the nude upon the models and the students. So far as 
the male model is concerned no serious objection can be raised ; 
but in the case of the female model the question arises whether it 
is right to subject a woman to the indignity of appearing un- 
clothed before men. To assume such a position a woman must set 
aside her native modesty ; and it can scarcely be expected that she 
will retain her purity, exposed as she must be to many temptations. 
Doubtless there are models who are virtuous women, but it is to 
be feared that these are the exceptions, and that many others lead 
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irregular lives. It will be said, probably with truth, that it is not their 
occupation as models that causes their depravity ; before a woman 
offers herself for the purpose she must have parted with all sense 
of shame, and the occupation thus afforded her may even provide 
the chance for a return to the paths of virtue. These remarks, of 
course, do not apply to models who have been trained to the business 
from childhood. 

Some may be disposed to think that this branch of the subject is 
hardly open to discussion; the requirements of art demand models, 
and willing models respond to the demand. What is the use of 
arguing about the matter? Browning, indeed, has glorified the 
female model as the handmaid of art; but there are sensitive minds 
to whom the question presents itself as one of morals and con- 
science. Quite recently a pupil of the writer's, after some yearg of 
study and with excellent prospects before him, relinquished the 
pursuit of art on conscientious grounds, refusing to participate 
any longer in what he felt to be a moral evil involving the degrada- 
tion of woman. 

So much for the models’ case, How about the students? Young 
lads enter the life school at a most susceptible period of life, and 
are brought into association with women of doubtful character, and 
not unfrequently with fellow-students whose character is anything 
but doubtful, and whose influence renders the atmosphere of the 
class-room unwholesome and dangerous. Enthusiasm for art and 
a strong moral sense serve in many cases to counteract these in- 
fluences, but it cannot be denied that danger exists. Another 
point that arises in connection with this subject is the desirability 
of permitting male and female students to work together from the 
living model. So far as the writer’s observation goes, mixed classes 
conduce to a higher tone in the life room; but, at first, at any rate, 
it must be something of a shock to the sensibilities of a modest 
girl to see one of her own sex exposed to the common gaze. The 
female medical student has to face a similar ordeal in many schools, 
but she does so without shame or moral injury. 

Custom renders many things endarable that shock the unaccus- 
tomed mind. It is impossible to discuss the question of the 
representation of the nude in art without referring to the constant 
presentation before our eyes of the semi-nude in society. The 
exposure of the shoulders and bust by ladies, at Court and evening 
functions, passes without observation because use has familiarised 
us with the practice; but we cannot altogether dissociate from it 
the idea of immodesty. Most women who do not move in 
“society ” would be shocked at the idea of exhibiting themselves 
as many of their sisters do; and it cannot be without some sense of 
shame that a modest young girl presents herself before the gaze of 
men for the first time in full evening dress. Habit, doubtless, 
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dulls the feeling; she comes to regard what every one else does as 
right and proper, and at length the thought of immodesty ceases to 
trouble her. 

There is nothing necessarily evil, as we have said, in the exposure 
of the body, but its partial display is sometimes more suggestive 
than entire unveiling.! It is natural to the female sex to withhold 
themselves from curious observation; the fashion of “evening 
dress” distinctly invites it. ‘‘Shamefastness,” which the older 
poets used to consider a peculiar characteristic of a modest woman, 
is inconsistent with such exposure. The practice arose in licentious 
times, and did not establish itself without stern protest from right- 
minded persons. Up to the fourteenth century female dress through- 
out Europe was modest and becoming: but, with the revival of 
classical art and literature a leaven of classical licentiousness 
appeared. Even in Dante's time the shamelessness of the Florentine 
ladies moved him to remonstrance, and he foretold evil consequences 
therefrom. He makes Forese, in singing the praises of his wife, 
whom he left behind in Florence, exclaim : 


*‘ A tract, most barbarous of Sardinia’s isle,? 
Hath dames more chaste and modester by far, 
Than that wherein I left her. O sweet brother ! 
What wouldst thou have me say? A time to come 
Stands full within my view, to which this hour 
Shall not be counted of an ancient date, 
When from the pulpit shall be loudly warn’d 
The unblushing dames of Florence, lest they bare 
Unkerchiefed bosoms to the common gaze, 
What savage woman hath the world e’er seen, 
What Saracens for whom there needed scourge 
Of spiritual or other discipline, 
To force them walk with covering on their limbs ?” 

(Purgatory, xxiii, 87-99.) 


In a note on this passage, Landino remarks: ‘In those days, no 
less than in ours, the Florentine ladies exposed the neck and bosom, 
a dress, no doubt, more suitable to a harlot than to a matron.” 

The adoption of this fashion did not necessarily imply a sudden 
lowering of the moral standard among the Florentines, though Dante 
seemed to think that it did. The greater freedom of dress was in 
part a reaction from the severe restraint of earlier times. The 
Church had taught men to think that the human form, far from 
being divine, was evil in its very nature; but from a study of 
ancient art, and a revived zsthetic sense, men were beginning to 
glory in it as the highest form of beauty. They had found that the 


1 How much more modest would Rubens’ Helen Fourment (in the Imperial 
Gallery, Vienna) appear, if she were represented entirely nude, instead of partially 
covering herself in a ridiculous manner with what appears to be a man’s coat ! 

2 The Barbagia whose inhabitants are said to have been so uncivilised that they 
went nearly naked. 
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forbidden fruit of ancient art, as of ancient literature, was pleasant 
to the eye and good for mental food, and they plucked it eagerly. 
But not with impunity, for the worship of sensuous beauty is beset 
with moral dangers. 

The admiration of feminine loveliness by the opposite sex can 
scarcely be purely zsthetic; the serpent of sensuality lurks in the 
grass. Sowhen women display their charms so freely, though their 
own thoughts may be pure and innocent, their admirers’ are often 
quite different. The average man is not pure-minded, and, this 
being so, it is plain that the dress (or undress) customs of society 
must tend to encourage lascivious thoughts. Who can say how 
much the licentiousness of the young men of the leisured class is due 
to thesecustoms? The conditions of modern life are such that most 
men of the upper classes are debarred from marriage until a some- 
what late period of life; meanwhile desire is nourished in every way 
without hope of legitimate satisfaction. The consequences we see 
around us in the widespread immorality of our great cities, and the 
ruin of numberless lives that might have brought honour and 
glory to their families and their country. 

In the interests of feminine modesty and masculine morality, 
some reform is called for in both dress and in art. The object 
of dress with the modern woman, instead of the graceful and 
comfortable clothing of the body, seems to be the emphasis of 
the specially feminine characteristics. The wearing of the corset, 
against which Dr. Arabella Keneally lately protested so vigorously 
on the score of health, is objectionable on other grounds also, 
The compression of the waist brings into prominence the bust and 
the hips, and results in the formation of a figure that is at once 
ungainly and immodest. In the matter of evening dress fashion 
has gone to such extremes as to call for strong protest. There is no 
necessity to establish a puritanic prudery ; no woman need be 
ashamed to display her neck and shoulders in moderation, but every 
modest one should know instinctively where to draw the line. That 
the line is often drawn far too low says little for delicacy of feeling 
in the society woman. 

Much could be done to bring about greater decency in dress by 
the example of the leaders of society. The question of dealing 
with the representation of the nude in art is a much more difficult 
one, Art loses much under artificial restraints; it would probably 
be best, therefore, to leave it to the good sense of the artist not to 
prostitute his art by running into licence. Since, however, the 
artist is to a great extent reacted upon by the moral condition of 
society, it rests with the public to keep him in the path of purity. 
In the case of indecent advertisements, the suggestive pictures pub- 
lished in some illustrated papers, the indiscriminate circulation of 
photographs of nudity, é&c., the law could probably be called into 
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operation ; or, if it is too weak to deal effectively with the offenders 
steps should be taken to strengthen it. A line can be clearly drawn 
between what is legitimate art and what is base and demoralising, 
and when the line is overstepped, the law should be swift to punish. 
It may be said that such things can never be put down by law; 
that public opinion alone can order public morals. Then let public 
Opinion assert itself, if the moral sense of the nation is not 
extinct. 


GrorcE Trosrince, A.R.C.A. (Lond.). 








TRAINING VERSUS INSTRUCTION. 


Mr. Norman A, THompson’s valuable contribution to the education 
question places the case so clearly before the readers of the WEsT- 
MINSTER Review, that there is no difficulty in grasping what is, 
from Mr. Thompson’s point of view, both the Wrong and the 
Remedy—classics, and “science” commonly so called. 

After a second careful perusal of the article, it seemed clear that 
the point of chief interest for immediate investigation was the 
educational training of a critic so acute ; and I thereupon bethought 
me of the modest lines with which the essay closed. It appears 
from these that the educational mill which produced such excellent 
meal was that self-same old classical training, dreary, distasteful, 
and repellant, for which its opponents can find no excuse whatever. 
It may be noted, however, that Mr. Thompson’s training was the 
best of its kind, being that of one of the leading public schools. 

By way of putting Mr. Thompson’s theory to a practical test, 
albeit a small one, I reviewed my own recollections of a small 
private school, where the same old training of arithmetic, algebra, 
Euclid, and the classics, was carried out, but under certain disad- 
vantageous conditions, 

Notwithstanding the fact that the school rarely mustered more 
than twenty boys, young and old, and that many of them had been 
sent to a mild climate for health’s sake, an unwonted proportion of 
the lads made more or less permanent footprints in the sands of 
time, while several of them have engraved their names on the rock 
of fame. Of the subsequent careers of the said boys, I have been 
able to trace the following twelve, premising that B. only attended 
the school by day for a few weeks for special tuition. 


. Chairman of the London School Board. 

. Commemorated by public monument and memorial brass. 

. Won the Nobel prize as a scientific man, 

. A distinguished General who won a peerage, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
&e 


. A leading Socialist and a writer ; played cricket for his county. 
. An officer in the Guards, attached to the Emperor’s staff in 


the war between Russia and Turkey. 
G. Created a school. Good cricketer, and Cambridge Half-Blue 


for racquets. 
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H. Distinguished cricketer. Practically saved a match for Cam- 
bridge at a critical juncture, Won the racquet singles, 

I, A Scotch laird who did an excellent piece of science research, 

J. Won a special College prize at Cambridge. 

K. A director of the London and North Western Railway Co. 

L. A Master of Foxhounds. 


Of four other boys, one took an honoured and leading place in 
his county ; two had honourable careers in the army ; and the fourth 
was, I believe, a leading London cleric. So far as my knowledge 
goes, the boys as a whole carried into effect the instruction of the 
Catechism—to do their duty in that station in life to which it 
should please God to call them: not necessarily from the moral 
or religious point of view, but what work came to hand they seem 
to have performed it. 

If we consider this school, we must admit that the amount of 
worldly success is out of proportion to the number of competitors. 
Probably about twenty-five per cent. achieved some measure of dis- 
tinction. It must also be admitted that the elements of classics 
and mathematics, indifferently taught to delicate boys, mostly the 
sons of well-to-do parents, do not seem to account for so good a 
percentage of life successes. 

Although no science was taught, three of the boys won their 
fellowships in three learned societies, by approved scientific work. 
This would be about five per cent. of the boys during the period 
under consideration. 

It is by no means easy to analyse the secret of success of a school 
which taught indifferently the curriculum which our public schools 
teach well; but, at any rate, one fact stands out prominently. 
The discipline of the playground was strictly enforced. No loafing 
or idling was allowed in that department ; and the games inevitably 
fostered emulation, ambition, responsibility, and discipline, 

In cricket, the school club, including masters and professional, 
never played against boys, but only against men. This to young 
boys is often a serious ordeal, and I well remember the professional 
consoling a boy who had to face men’s bowling on the following day 
with the assurance that the pitch would be a sandy one, and that 
he need not fear the balls rising much above the bails. But, how 
wonderful is the training of the cricket field! Responsible authority, 
whether in captain or bowler, absolute obedience on the part of the 
field. The discipline of the Roman legion : * I say unto one go and he 
goeth, and to another come and he cometh,” is exactly repeated on 
the cricket-ground: obedience, cheerful and unhesitating. 

The English area great people. Britain is a great Empire. At 
least, so Englishmen (in which term I include both Scotch and Irish) 
suppose. The world has assuredly never before seen exactly such 
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an Empire. Yet, our successful England has been largely led and 
ruled by her public school boys, trained in the old queer ways of 
mathematics, classics, and athletics. 

To take three men and one school—Lord Roberts, Lord Curzon, 
Mr, A. J. Balfour—Eton. Yet Eton school is not especially noted 
for its instruction, It is, however, conspicuous for its successful 
training of leaders of men. And so with our other public schools. 
Can any entirely new system of training be trusted to produce equally 
good results ? 

When we group together Mr. Thompson’s proposed compulsory 
subjects, at either public or preparatory school, we find them to be 
as follows: Physiology, zoology, botany, astronomy, geology, phy-- 
sical geography, ordinary geography, the history of the world, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, conic sections, the 
calculus, statics, dynamics, economics, constitutional history, prin- 
ciples of commerce, municipal government, finance, civil law, and 
hygiene. 

Among the more or less optional subjects are Latin, Greek, and 
religious or moral teaching. 

We have here thirty-two subjects which it is deemed advisable 
that every public school boy should bé usefully acquainted with. 

But these subjects by no means exhaust the fund of desirable 
knowledge, as the elements of electricity, magnetism, mechanics, 
hydrostatics, engineering and drawing, are all both interesting and 
useful, and can be made attractive to many boys. The writer can 
remember inquiring, long before entering his teens, how an iron 
ship could swim, and how God made the rocks. The explanations 
were not forthcoming. Locomotive engines excited equal curiosity, 
and a remark overheard that one of the Great Western engines 
had some improved form of slide-valve was eagerly treasured. A 
tutor engaged to teach the Latin Grammar and Cesar chatted 
about electrifying machines and rudimentary science, while in due 
course butterflies, birds and photography led to an intelligent in- 
terest in entomology, ornithology and chemistry. 

If there is any bent in the scientific direction, parents and 
friends can foster these natural boyish pursuits by the gift of really 
authoritative books, which the budding naturalist will be proud to 
possess, such as Westwood’s British Butterflies and Moths, Yarrell’s 
Birds, Morris’ Birds’ Eggs, Hugh Miller’s geological works, and 
others such. These particular authors may now be out of date, 
but they were a power some half century ago. 

By these indirect means boys may lay very solid scientific foun- 
dations, without any suggestion that science savours of task or 
lesson, 

Then, if a boy has a taste for handicraft, a box of tools, followed 
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by a cheap lathe, will do more for practical mechanics than can 
avything else. 

The above-mentioned schoolboy, described under the letter I. as 
the Scotch laird, and the writer, may serve to illustrate the use of 
tools and lathe. Both had to work hard for a poll degree at Cam- 
bridge, and to secure that object were obliged to pass an examination 
in a course of Professors’ lectures, Professor Willis’s course on 
practical mechanics promised the path of least resistance, and was 
seriously undertaken. Neither student was sanguine of distinc- 
tion, and when the list came out the writer failed for some time to 
find the laird’s name. He began at the bottom of the list, and ran 
up to the first class more than once. At last the laird was dis- 
covered first in the first class in order of merit. On receiving this 
information the laird scoffed so vigorously that the writer returned 
to the Senate House door to make quite sure. However, on reflec- 
tion, the result was not so very surprising, seeing that the laird had 
made a cardboard and wire model of the reversing gear of an oscil- 
lating marine engine, in order to make the detail clear to the 
writer. This was far beyond the text-book, which was both incom- 
plete and inaccurate on the subject of oscillating slide-valve engines. 
Owing to every part being in motion together this particular detail 
is hard to grasp from mere description. 

A few years later a chance archzological-geological research 
came in the laird’s way, and he was elected a Fellow of a Society 
of Antiquaries of good standing. His work is now displayed aud 
immortalised in a northern museum of importance. The writer's 
youthful attempts at engineering enabled him to devise some simple 
machinery and experiments, and thereby to challenge the soundness 
of an axiom with marine engineers, who, with extraordinary for- 
bearance, invited him to join one of their research committees. Now 
these humble results, slight as they are, were due entirely to the 
precision and accuracy of the Jaird’s mind, and to the writer being 
able to turn a true cylinder out of a gaspipe; and, the only mental 
training to these ends was elementary Euclid, algebra and classics. 
On one occasion, it being inconvenient to the laird to go south, he 
directed the writer to repair to the British Museum and get up the 
subject of Romano-British Archeology, the writer having only just 
heard that such a subject existed. It proved easy to learn what 
was known on the subject, and, what was of more importance, to 
ascertain where authorities differ. 

The writer's recollection of Cambridge was the constant conflict 
of all teachers with inaccuracy and looseness of thought. For in- 
stance, the prompt correction by a young mathematical coach : 
“We only assume, we never imagine.” Then, the classical lec- 
turer’s dissertation on the importance of the difference in the relative 
position of the Greek negatives, whether ov 7 or 7) ov, was equally 
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impressive, even though to the poll man less intelligible. Cambridge 
seemed to be ever preaching the infinite distance between right and 
wrong; never the importance of accumulating the largest possible 
stock of bread and butter information. 

Bread and butter information leads to strange results. More 
than fifty years after the writer's doubts as to an iron ship 
swimming, he accompanied a British Association excursion to a 
great shipbuilding yard. His guide was intimately acquainted with 
the name and position of every scrap of iron built into the hull of a 
ship, but explained that he was entirely ignorant of machinery, and, 
on going through the engine-shops, failed to recognise the main 
eccentrics of the largest vessel then afloat, which were in the act of 
being hoisted into their place, as the engines were being erected in 
the shops. 

Coming to an intricate machine at work, the writer inquired 
where the cutting tool was. His informant suggested one of the 
well-oiled guides, between which some moving part was sliding. 
This first-class mechanic knew absolately nothing of the engines or 
boilers which were to drive the ship, every plate and bolt in which 
he could locate. Had his mind been trained instead of only in- 
structed, he would have picked up the main principles of steam by 
noticing the building of the engines in the hulls he knew so 
accurately. 

Since the publication of Mr. Thompson’s article Professor Ray 
Lankester has dealt with the same subject in his Romanes lecture. 
The Professor is reported to have said that : 


“‘ He desired to make the chief subject of education both in school and 
college a knowledge of Nature as set forth in the sciences which were 
spoken of as physics, chemistry, geology, and biology .. . in fact he 
would wish to see the classical and historical scheme of education entirely 
abandoned and its place taken by a scheme of education in the knowledge 
of Nature.” 


About a quarter of a century ago the writer, owing to his possess- 
ing a small yacht and a few dredges, just intersected the orbit of 
the zoologists, and submitted papers to the Royal Society, the 
Linnean Society, and local societies, on questions bearing on zoology. 
In accomplishing this end he was particularly indebted to the 
assistance of three classical scholars, viz., the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, 
F.R.8S., formerly Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford ; the Rev. G. M. 
Gwatkin, Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge; and 
the Rev. A. H. Cooke, formerly Tutor of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and a senior classic. These gentlemen are respectively 
authorities on the sessile-eyed crustacea ; on the odontophores of 
molluscs; and the author of the article “ Molluscs” in the Cam- 
bridge Natural Science History Series. 
1 Times, June 15, 1905. 
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As to physics, it is almost universally acknowledged that their 
chief foundation is mathematics. As to geology, the physicists 
and chemists do not pay much heed to it. At a conference of 
physicists and chemists a distinguished physicist waved the geologists 
aside as being merely ‘“‘ mudscrapers.” A gross libel no doubt, 
but it served to indicate the estimate of geology as an exact 
science. 

So far from the natural sciences being good trainers of the 
intellect, they are very apt to lead the best trained intellects astray. 
Scientific treatises are too often excellent exercises in the use of 
the conditional mood—may, might, and should, coupled with pos- 
sibly, probably, conceivably, or the more cautious, not impossible, 
not improbable, not inconceivable. In such cases, especially if the 
student has started with the wrong premises, the situation is apt 
to get mixed. 

Professor Lankester himself not long since afforded a good 
example of a first-class biologist missing the meaning of plain 
English, in his Zimes controversy with Sir Oliver Lodge. 

In 1870 Professor Huxley, in his presidential address to the 
British Association, took for his subject biogenesis and abiogenesis, 
two Greek words coined for the occasion. He summed up his 
opinion of the then state of the evidence as follows: ‘‘ So much 
for the history of the progress of Redi’s great doctrine of biogenesis, 
which appears to me, with the limitations I have expressed, to be 
victorious along the whole line at the present day.” ! 

Sir Oliver Lodge, in a lecture delivered at Birmingham in 1904, 
referring to a “developed kind of spontaneous generation,” styled 
it ‘‘a hypothesis contrary to the facts of science as at present 
known—the facts of biogenesis so emphasised by Huxley.” 

Professor Lankester retorted with: ‘‘The very serious charge 
against Sir Oliver Lodge is, that he has on more than one occasion 
made statements to large popular audiences . . . . which state- 
ments are absolutely at variance with fact.” 2 

But surely in this particular instance the Principal of the 
University of Birmingham was strictly accurate, and only epitomised 
Professor Huxley’s own elaborate proofs that spontaneous genera- 
tion was contrary to the facts of science known in 1904, unless 
some new proofs had been forthcoming since 1870, of which there 
was no suggestion. 

Scientists as a rule do not stop long to consider the meaning of 
words. Shakespeare tells us that 


“The lunatic, the lover and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact.” 


Yet the last century witnessed the apotheosis of the “scientific 


1 Rep, Brit. Assoc., 1870, p. lxxxiv. ¥ Times, Oct. 25, 1904. 
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imagination.” The young senior wrangler, quoted above, said “ we 
never imagine.” Scientists glory in imagination, but as a matter 
of fact mean quite a different “imagination ” from that of Shake- 
speare’s lover or lunatic. 

Then when Darwin published his epoch-making Theory, and 
Huxley reviewed it in the Zimes as an “ hypothesis,” surely the 
reviewer did not mean that Darwin’s view was really no more than 
an assumption, because that is what the generally educated public 
would understand by an “hypothesis.” An hypothesis offers no 
proof of the thesis. It is rather the assumption “for the sake of 
argument.” The Origin could claim more than that. 

Omar Khayyam, the poet-philosopher and astronomer of Persia, 
shows us his estimation of the value of mental accuracy, his train- 
ing having been in the Koran and the Traditions: 


‘“‘ A Hair perhaps divides the False and True; 
Yes: and a single Alif were the clue— 
Could you but find it—to the Treasure-house, 
And peradventure to the Master too.” 


Omar Khayyam is surely a prize specimen to exhibit in proof of 
the driest classical and mathematical studies having turned out the 
first natural philosopher of his fime, and also two fellow students, 
the one a celebrated Grand Vizier, and the other an equally cele- 
brated revolutionist, who spread terror through the whole Mahom- 
medan world. Leaders of men each one, and no mere accumulators 
of knowledge. 

In conclusion I venture to submit that modern scientists make 
a great deal too much of the value of natural science as a means of 
mental culture. The rudiments of science are too easy, whereas 
thorough science needs the application of a lifetime. I find by my 
library that after my University course in 1864, when I went at 
once into an office in the City, I purchased four elementary works, 
viz., Dana’s small Mineralogy and Miller’s Chemistry in 1865; and 
Hoffman’s Modern Chemistry and Lyell’s Elements of Geology in 
1866. These I read with interest at leisure moments ; but it would 
be idle to pretend that a knowledge of geology, mineralogy, and 
chemistry, would have been worth a pound a year to the business 
men in whose office I was; the two chiefs being partners in two 
distinct firms trading all over the world, and shipowners to boot. 
Driven by ill-health from the City and a useful career, I studied 
law for education, and there again I saw that, except in very special 
cases, science would not be worth a guinea fee. And as for science, 
how can it compete with law or business as discipline and training ? 
Men may hold what opposing views they please in the study of 
science, but they cannot afford to make mistakes in law or business. 
Mistakes are too costly. 

VoL. 164.—No. 3. Y 
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One of the most cogent arguments in defence of training, as 
against instruction, will be found in the first of Mr. Justice Black- 
stone’s Vinerian lectures, where the author compares the advantage 
for a lawyer of a general training with the disadvantage of the 
restricted teaching of a solicitor’s office, and proceeds : 


“ Making therefore due allowance for one or two shining exceptions, 
experience may foretell that a lawyer thus educated to the Bar .. . will 
find he has begun at the wrong end. If practice be the whole he is 
taught, practice must also be the whole he will ever know: if he be un- 
instructed in the elements and first principles upon which the rule of 
practice is founded, the least variation from established precedents will 
totally distract and bewilder him,” &c. 


So much for instruction. Now comes the training : 


“‘ Tf therefore the student in our laws hath formed both his sentiments 
and style, by perusal and imitation of the purest classical writers, among 
whom the historians and orators will best deserve his regard; if he can 
reason with precision, and separate argument from fallacy, by the clear 
simple rules of pure unscphisticated logic; if he can fix his attention, and 
steadily pursue truth through any the most intricate deduction, by the 
use of mathematical demonstrations; if he has enlarged his conceptions 
of nature and art, by a view of the several branches of genuine experi- 
mental philosophy ; if he has impressed on his mind the sound maxims 
of the law of nature, the best and most authentic foundation of human 
laws ; if, lastly, he has contemplated those maxims reduced to a practical 
system of the laws of imperial Rome; if he has done this, or any part of 
it, (though all may be easily done under as able instructors as ever graced 
any seats of learning,) a student thus qualified may enter upon the study 
of the law with incredible advantage and reputation.”! 


Thus spake the first Vinerian Professor in 1758, preaching a 
doctrine the exact opposite of that of the Romanes lecturer in 
1904, 

Blackstone contemplated the possibility of the study of the law 
arriving ‘‘to some tolerable perfection” at Oxford or Cambridge. 
Could he have foreseen the present day he would have been satisfied 
—the Lord Chief Justice a wrangler and a Classical Honour man; 
the Master of the Rolls, fourth classic; two senior wranglers Lords 
Justices; and the majority of the judges distinguished students in 
mathematics and arts, independently of law. 

Professor Blackstone looked to the Universities to teach barristers 
to reason with precision, to detect fallacies by logic, to pursue truth 
by mathematical demonstrations, and to enlarge their conceptions of 
nature and art, The Universities have done all this and more, and 
not only for barristers. Is there any reason to suppose that these 
successful and proved methods can be safely swept away to make 
room for instruction in the disputed views debated by scientists ? 

At Cambridge, if an undergraduate takes honours in any subject at 
the close of his second or third year, heisoccasionally allowed tostay on 


1 Blackstone's Commentaries, Section I. 
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in College for a fourth year, on condition that he takes another tripos, 
All the triposes are supposed to represent equivalent attainments in 
their various subjects. Now an undergraduate who has devoted his 
life to the public school curriculum of classics and mathematics, and 
taken honours in classics, will occasionally take the law tripos, and, 
starting with complete ignorance, will take a corresponding degree 
in law in four terms work. A sound training in mathematics and 
classics seems to fit a student to master any subject in an incredibly 
short time. There is a well-known case, in which a man who sub- 
sequently distinguished himself in natural science research took 
first-class honours in classics, mathematics, theology, and moral 
science. As he made his mark in history and natural science, there 
can be no doubt he would have been equally successful in the his- 
torical and natural science triposes. 

There is one subject mentioned by Mr. Thompson which at first 
sight might seem quite independent of classics or mathematics, and 
that is ‘‘ municipal government.” But, unfortunately, municipal 
authorities administer laws and by-laws, and untrained minds 
cannot understand the meanings of the simplest words. For example: 

In 1886 the Local Board of an urban district obtained a private 
Act of Parliament, which empowered them to make by-laws for 
regulating street bands and musicians, and enacted a penalty of not 
exceeding 40s. for the offence of not moving on when required to 
do so by any householder. The district was in time incorporated, 
and the borough magistrates, considering that street singers were 
prejudicial to the dignity of the borough, occasionally committed 
them to prison with hard labour without the option of a fine! 

Another curious section reads as follows : 


“Tf three or more persons shall be assembled together in any 


street ... for the purpose of assaulting, insulting or annoying foot 
passengers, and if any swch persons shall not comply with the direction 
or request of any constable to move away . . . or shall insult or annoy 


any foot passenger, he shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding forty 
shillings.” 


According to this law a conspiracy with assault against a foot- 
passenger can be indulged in for a couple of pounds; but a conspiracy 
and assault on an equestrian, or person riding in a vehicle, is 
privileged ! 

However, it is useless to attempt to teach schoolboys the elements 
of municipal government, as the authorities themselves are usually 
entirely ignorant of the subject, so that correct theory would have 


no connection with practice. 
ArTHUR Roope Hunt. 





SEPT. 


OF SOME INCONSISTENCIES IN THE 
IDEA OF PROVIDENCE. 


It is necessarily in the nature of any operation we could call provi- 
dential that it provides, not anything indiscriminately, but that 
particularly which is requisite, the whole point of the distinction 
lying in this fact, that the needs of the case have been duly met. 
Here then we have at once the fundamental and integral contra- 
diction that providence labours under restrictions superior to its 
own. What providence accomplishes might be described as a 
problem in the geometrical sense, in that there is always an “ it is 
required” in the matter—“ given such and such a situation, it is 
required to meet it,” “given any animal, provide it special means 
and abilities to procure food,” and so on. But now, any state of 
things calling for provision is just as much in need of explanation 
as the due meeting of it. How was it these conditions pre- 
vailed when providence came into operation? If we assume that 
providence designed, not only the certain means, but the conditions 
as well rendering them necessary, then any adequacy in the case 
at once disappears ; for the conditions need not have been made as 
they were, and under those circumstances no provision would have 
been demanded. 

In the view usually taken of any instance in point, providence 
would be but a partial agent—one, that is to say, coming into 
operation only at a certain stage of the proceedings. Either this, 
or else the same power, must have brought about the very condi- 
tions it is afterwards called to surmount. Once admit purpose, 
however, the latter assumption seems inevitable, and drives us to 
consider any former or previous state of things as equally purposed, 
the whole idea of intelligent provision having its ground and 
reason in the fact that the thing done duly achieves somewhat— 
occurs, that is, with regard to an end. And why the same should 
not apply to earlier circumstances it is hard to find any valid 
excuse. On the other hand, however, it is not admissible to regard 
these set conditions as in their time also purposed, because it is 
essentially a purposeless thing to make difficulties merely for the 
sake of it. With regard to these previous or prevailing circum- 
stances, we thus have the following incompatible alternatives to 
choose from: either, namely, that they were the outcome of blunder, 
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ineptitude, or mere whim; or else that a necessity existed prior and 
superior even to providence itself; all of which are subversive of 
the original notion. 

The fact is, to admit difficulties as having been surmounted in 
the constitution of the world, is to admit a certain necessity prior 
to the execution; and this destroys omnipotence in execution. 
Artificialities, of course, are done under, and to meet, already exist- 
ing conditions or laws. But unless distinctly limited in scope, 
providence must be supposed to have had the power of arranging 
these laws too. In this case, therefore, the raison d’étre fails for 
purposing or working anything whatever, purpose and effort nad 
being called for to overcome conditions. 

To state the difficulty in other words, if we say the want which 
providence supplies arose in spite of or from any other source than 
this same providence, we subordinate the latter to some still higher 
power, which is inconsistent with the idea of a supreme agency. 
If, on the contrary, we say the want arose by design of providence 
itself, this annihilates all compulsion or requirement in the matter, 
and as a consequence providence itself with it; for where no 
requirements have to be met, no provision can in the ordinary sense 
of the term be made. To a really all-powerful being, obviously, 
no sort of law whatsoever could dictate; and this precludes any 
sort of requirement, even of that being’s own making, as such a 
power could make nothing positively immutable without thereby 
cancelling its strict omnipotence. A requirement to be such ab- 
solutely obliges, and nothing less than the obligation makes it one; 
but a supreme could lay no such obligation on himself except at 
the cost of nullifying his supremacy; and supposing any law from 
this source as capable of being rescinded, there would no longer be 
any true obligation in it. Neither is it practicable to assume that 
the wants or pre-existing conditions we are inquiring about were 
indeed constituted to some purpose, yet for one beyond our compre- 
hension, because by the above reasoning there can, compatible with 
omnipotence, be no positively fixed conditions to make the assump- 
tion of. In short then, the dilemma is, in any example of the 
providing of means, that unless one first admits the need for them 
they are vain and might just as well not have been—are not, in 
fact, provisions at all; and if one does admit the need for them, 
one gives rise to a necessity superior to the providential power. 
Moreover one cannot conceive of the prior conditions as self-imposed 
by such a power itself, for the double reason that, in the first place, 
they would not be binding, and secondly, that if regarded as pro- 
visionally binding this would resolve the world into a sort of exhibi- 
tion or pastime, where all manner of wonderful feats were shown, 
but beyond this with no serious purpose—a hypothesis which seems 
to repudiate itself. 
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Where there is no opposition, no adverse circumstance, every- 
thing must occur with the greatest possible ease; and in such a 
case there would be no merit ‘in accomplishment. And thus that 
anything comes about “naturally,” though not indeed, as opposed 
to what might conceivably have been, lessening admiration, does in 
itself discount difficulty, and consequently proportionate merit on 
the part of the agent. Regarding now any event as taking place 
perfectly naturally, it appears to us either as quite easy, familiar 
and ordinary, or else as a complete mystery, that is, as inscrutably 
and indefinitely happening. In fine, it will be impossible, I think, 
to discover any trace of effort, hardship or difficulty, in the opera- 
tions of nature, unless nature is thought of and considered as an 
artificiality. And in effect this is precisely the point of view we 
do take in the matter, fancying nature as encountering and sur- 
mounting human difficulties, and appreciating accordingly. But 
accomplishments being difficult only with reference to the means 
and abilities employed, the means ought to be the first thing to be 
taken into account, and not merely as idly supposed, but at least 
in approximation to fact. However, in total default of suggestion 
as to how nature occurs, if I might so express it, we come to make 
nature a kind of immensely superior artifice, and to think of it as 
working in the human method, but raised ever so much in degree 
of power. That this habit, though, is in point of truth altogether 
unjustifiable, a moment’s consideration will show. 

As positive conception there is, in the first place, that of the regular 
course of things, arising and persisting one comprehends not ulti- 
mately on what principle—namely, that of nature. In opposition 
to this and as negative, there is, in the next place, the idea of pro- 
ductions by intelligent creatures, where some end has been motive, 
and causes means to it, which kind of production would be called 
artifice. To apply this derived idea now to the positive again is 
merely a confusion. It would be absurd, for instance, to explain 
“cold” by its reciprocal term, and say cold were an exaggerated 
heat, or heat a superior cold, as this would destroy the force of the 
contrast, rendering the two distinct and appreciable. In the same 
way, to consider nature as an artifice of superior capacity is a deliberate 
intellectual misrepresentation. 

So much as to difficulty altogether in bringing about. But there 
is this further point to be noticed, that events are attributed to pro- 








vidence with the utmost partiality. It is not any affair we regard * 


as providential, but only certain picked ones selected with ethical 
nicety. Not only, that is to say, must the event in question 
be of a beneficial kind, but it must also be of a special degree and 
importance. This, however, implies that events are not equal, but 
require, some a great deal of pains and arrangement, and others 
next to none. It is true, indeed, that a scale of this description is 
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constantly referred to in practical appreciation ; but in reason it is 
clear that intrinsically and for itself no happening as such can pos- 
sibly be superior or inferior to another. In point of importance or 
consequence, it appears events are commonly measured as they affect 
the well-being of any kind of life (man’s own, of course, at the top 
of the scale); but value, as regards difficulty of contrivance and 
management, as appealing to our wonder and admiration, is assigned 
according to the strength of a conceived opposition, according to the 
extent of the triumph over contrary possibilities. It is evident now 
in respect of various events, that if each one is given close atten- 
tion, and the imagination allowed scope, the host of contrary possi- 
bilities will always be equally great, since always infinite, which at- 
bottom leaves all occurrences indiscriminately on one and the same 
basis as regards achievement. The very slightest occurrence, in 
other words, must naturally depend on as exact a coincidence, on as 
numerous and variegated a congregation of causes,as the most striking 
and fitting. In way of happening, therefore, the providential event 
is not special or singular. On the contrary, it is common with every 
other in this, that it involves no fresh or extra principle, but occurs 
by causes which have indefinitely obtained. And I do not here 
inquire into the origin of these- laws or causes themselves; it is 
sufficient merely to point out that all events attributable to the same 
group of causes must in way of happening be precisely equal and 
similar, and that only such an event which by its extraordinary cha- 
racter necessitated an abnormal demand upon means, could be con- 
sidered either as superior or in a different class (always in point of 
coming about)—one, that is, which called for some additional special 
law to bring it to pass, those already in operation not being suffi- 
cient. A work of providence, however, is of no such character as 
this, and upon scrutiny is found to require no further means than 
those necessary to produce the most insignificant thing. And oppo- 
sitely, too, the insignificant event is not produced by lesser means 
on the whole than those of much importance toman. How exactly 
this cabinet of causes, this machinery of nature, was instituted, is 
not here in question ; the point is, that these three grades of eventu- 
ality—the providential so taken, the ordinary or normal, and the 
insignificant or below normal—are all equally due to it. For this 
reason, if one thing appears to us absolutely to have needed design, 
if one thing must have required planning and forethought, all must; 
and vice versé, if intention is proved absent from any single event 
whatever, nothing else can occur by intention, for all events and 
states are produced in nature in the same manner and at the same 
expense. 

This fact, it is at once apparent, introduces the awkward conse- 
quence that if we once admit provision, we have to extend it to the 
evil no less than the good, and accept the most heartless and 
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obnoxious events as no less deliberately and categorically planned 
than the satisfactory. For although we cannot positively know 
whether things outside our own causing are the result of intention 
or no—positively pronounce, that is, for design or non-design; it 
must logically be either one or the other of these two, and cannot 
be both, everything, as is incidentally admitted, being duly caused, 
and in so far the same in manner of origination. There can be no 
possible ground, for example, for the assumption that the existing 
welfare of animals, just because it is welfare, has been studied by 
any agency directing this scheme of things; but that the existing 
illfare, just because it is illfare, is a happening that was not 
meant or studied. Still, in a matter we are so ignorant of, it is not 
unnatural to transpose from human affairs, where everything that 
makes towards advantage is probably by design, but every fault, 
error, miscarriage, and bad thing as such, something undesigned 
and involuntary. But right of reason for such a proceeding one 
does not discover. 

Perhaps the most simple and pertinent question to be put in 
this connection is to inquire by what evidence we judge that any- 
thing has been made on purpose. It ought to be borne in mind, 
though, in considering this, that we have no @ priori right to re- 
gard nature as an artifice, and then without more ado to proceed 
on the assumption. It has been argued, for example, that the 
human frame being admirably fitted for its purpose, we must there- 
fore be the objects of forethought. But this is as much as to say, 
“because we are the objects of forethought (as implied by the 
gratuitous assignment and introduction of purpose), therefore we 
must be.” This purpose, it is evident, does not exist, is not a fact, 
as things merely are and show themselves, but is imported as a 
result of their effects and actions; it cannot, then, be assumed as a 
base or principle to begin with. Things, of course, may be 
evidently put to a purpose, but not in nature at least, evidently 
designed for a purpose; for all that is truly evident in the case is 
simply that things do do what they do—that a spider, for instance, 
does actually build a web ; that the eyelids do actually protect the 
eyes; that such and such does obviate or overcome such and such 
opposing and bad tendency. Besides this, before setting off any 
suitability as an achievement in bringing about, against a number 
of alternative unsuitabilities, it would be necessary to know for cer- 
tain whether any such alternatives were really possible or no. And 
here it may be noted that whether possible or not, alternatives 
of this kind are always conceivable, and illimitably ; so that what- 
ever reason may decide, the admiration and wonder which nature 
excites in every one, from the most iguorant to the most learned, will 
never be lessened. 

We now have to consider an inconsistency on the opposite side 
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of. the question ; that, namely, which might be taken to arise in 
the case of not accepting the hypothesis of a special agency answer- 
ing to the idea of providence, This is usually expressed in the 
proposition that things must occur either through intelligence and 
forethought, or else by chance. But this by no means seems to 
be a full and perfect anonym or contrast. The acceptance of 
chance, in the first place, is not necessarily the negation of system 
or order, but simply of intelligent design and purpose; for by a 
chance occurrence no one means to imply that it took place under 
any essentially different conditions from those that certainties occur 
under, but only that the event was not exactly counted on before- 
hand. As an alternative supposition, then, chance as an agency 
would not exclude law and proper order, but simply intentional 
contrivance. 

Unless somewhat is visibly advanced and accomplished in any 
occurrence, one sees no reason to predicate design; and for this 
reason the odd little events, as they seem to tend nowhere, do not 
call for a providence to explain them, but stand provisionally 
accounted for. We think of these in fact, the minor accidents, as 
but indirectly occasioned, as happening so to say by proxy and 
delegated principles, whereas a -series of doings pointing towards 
use, would be conceived as directly inspired and the outcome of 
immediate attention. Chance, then, figures as a kind of super- 
numerary bringing about all those things which do not appear as if 
included in any main design. But in now that neither can be 
present among the facts themselves of any event, chance and provi- 
dence would be correlative notions, and refer to the deliberation 
entering or not into the coming about of things, the first denoting 
assumed absence of such deliberation, the second presence. 

In an accident so-called, we allow that the event did happen— 
that is that such and such facts were apparent; but disallow inten- 
tion, sometimes even implying, not only absence of correspondence 
between the facts as they occurred and previous willing in a mind, 
but direct contrariety—in the sense, namely, of mistake or blunder. 
This absence of intention, it is argued however is not indicated by 
the bare facts; and taken as such, consequently, they are no 
different from any other facts, in the principal particular that they 
were indeed caused. ‘The conclusion is then drawn, that because the 
facts in the accident were as duly caused, and as naturally brought 
about as in any other happening, it is a superfluous and illogical 
thing to constitute an agent, chance, as necessary, or at all events 
as convenient, to superintend these sorts of occurrences. This same 
argument involves providence, and implicitly, where chance as agency 
is denied, providence must likewise fall under the ban. Also, if in 
the case of chance, an explanation indicating the immediate causes is 
to be held a sufficient one; then, too, a providence in its turn will 
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be equally unnecessary to account for other happenings, for here as 
well there will be plenty of near causes to point to. In fine, if 
accidents and chances constitute after all no special way of happen- 
ing, but are like ordinary events to be considered as duly explained 
simply by the indication of their immediate causes; then by parity 
of reasoning, provision constitutes no special way of happening; 
and those events we felt constrained to attribute to a providence, 
may be equally well accounted for by giving the immediate causes. 

It can be noted that the denial that any particular manner of 
happening is shown by a chance event, and even the conviction 
in us that it did not occur in any literally extraordinary way, 
but duly as usual by causes; this understanding, I say, does not 
in the least diminish one’s wonder and curiosity about any striking 
example of chance. Oppositely, therefore, it would not be a reason 
for the existence of a providence that we marvel at the striking 
examples of suitability ; else if this influenced here it would have 
to be allowed as establishing a proportionate existence to chance as 
agent. Another remark to be made in this connection, is that very 
striking chances are generally at once elevated to the rank of pro- 
vision, thus showing the close relation—indeed, in the last resort, 
identity of the two. 

In conclusion, there is no reason why, as far as the production, 
the bringing about, is concerned, one thing should require further 
account than another; though of course from their aspect events 
fall into different classes, each attributed to a different agency or 
control. If we set out from the suitable and beneficial, considered 
as artifice, this leads us to conceive a providence ; if from evil, then 
an evil superintendent or “deprivance”; if from the odd or 
useless, but still intricate thing, then the agent chance; and if 
from the common and familiar, then the mere operation of nature, 
or the state that obtains, But that these producing powers, if any 
exist at all, must be one and the identical agency, goes out from 
the facts, since all four are but different descriptions of that which 
results from one and the same process—they all occur in the same way. 
It seems the only warranted view to take of the production of things 
is simply that they occur as they do (with such and such preceding, 
and such and such following), and are as they are, merely by being 
so and no other; which indeed is what all explanation finally 
resolves itself to. 


NorMAN ALLISTON. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE PARISH 
ARCH AOPTERYX : 


BEING ANOTHER FAMOUS IRISH TRIAL. 


In the report of the great trial arising out of The Larceny of the 
Missing Link, there is a reference to the case of Jn re Archeeopteryx 
in the Attorney-General’s reply for the Crown. Carried away by 
the gigantic importance of that trial as throwing light on Irish 
history, I regret to say I overlooked this reference. 

In the editorial columns of The Footpad’s Terror it is again re- 
ferred to more fully; and this fact whetted the edge of my 
curiosity, and, as a consequence, I delved deeper amongst the 
malodorous manuscripts turned up in the Dublin Main Drainage 
excavations. 

My inquisitiveness was rewarded in the discovery of a much 
earlier manuscript—a collection of Criminal Cases, translated by 
Manus MacManus from the Cuneiform. 

Under the unassuming title of “‘Wounding with intent to Maim,” 
I found the following unique record, and it is interesting to note 
that at this prehistoric period a movement seems to have been on 
foot to verify in a practical manner, but on a much more compre- 
hensive scale, the very inferences that Darwin in his Origin of 
Species alleges he drew from experiments, thus showing that the 
“Theory of Evolution” had gone many stages further in Ireland 
than that modern theorist contemplated. Indeed, I may say 
evolution had passed from a theory into an acknowledged fact. 

It appears that for their own reasons the magistrates of the time 
refused informations in the case of a complaint laid against the 
Widow Sullivan for wounding a parish Archeopteryx with intent to 
maim, and I can only surmise that the reasons for the magistrates 
so refusing were traceable to party feeling, as it is fairly 
evident from perusal of these ancient manuscripts that even 
in primitive periods party feeling ran high amongst the Irish. 


1 This is borne out by the fact recorded on the clay cylinders turned up in Achill 
that there at one time dwelt in Ireland two parties, one of which to spite the other 
which dwelt in caves lived in trees. The cave party hewed the trees with stone 
hatches while the other party hung by their tails from the trees and threw turf at 
the cave dwellers. 
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be equally unnecessary to account for other happenings, for here as 
well there will be plenty of near causes to point to. In fine, if 
accidents and chances constitute after all no special way of happen- 
ing, but are like ordinary events to be considered as duly explained 
simply by the indication of their immediate causes; then by parity 
of reasoning, provision constitutes no special way of happening; 
and those events we felt constrained to attribute to a providence, 
may be equally well accounted for by giving the immediate causes. 

It can be noted that the denial that any particular manner of 
happening is shown by a chance event, and even the conviction 
in us that it did not occur in any literally extraordinary way, 
but duly as usual by causes; this understanding, I say, does not 
in the least diminish one’s wonder and curiosity about any striking 
example of chance. Oppositely, therefore, it would not be a reason 
for the existence of a providence that we marvel at the striking 
examples of suitability ; else if this influenced here it would have 
to be allowed as establishing a proportionate existence to chance as 
agent. Another remark to be made in this connection, is that very 
striking chances are generally at once elevated to the rank of pro- 
vision, thus showing the close relation—indeed, in the last resort, 
identity of the two. 

In conclusion, there is no reason why, as far as the production, 
the bringing about, is concerned, one thing should require further 
account than another; though of course from their aspect events 
fall into different classes, each attributed to a different agency or 
control. If we set out from the suitable and beneficial, considered 
as artifice, this leads us to conceive a providence ; if from evil, then 
an evil superintendent or ‘“deprivance”; if from the odd or 
useless, but still intricate thing, then the agent chance; and if 
from the common and familiar, then the mere operation of nature, 
or the state that obtains, But that these producing powers, if any 
exist at all, must be one and the identical agency, goes out from 
the facts, since all four are but different descriptions of that which 
results from one and the same process—they all occur in the same way. 
It seems the only warranted view to take of the production of things 
is simply that they occur as they do (with such and such preceding, 
and such and such following), and are as they are, merely by being 
so and no other; which indeed is what all explanation finally 
resolves itself to. 


NorMAN ALLISTON. 

















1905. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE PARISH 
ARCH AOPTERYX : 


BEING ANOTHER FAMOUS IRISH TRIAL. 


In the report of the great trial arising out of The Larceny of the 
Missing Link, there is a reference to the case of Jn re Archwopteryx 
in the Attorney-General’s reply for the Crown. Carried away by 
the gigantic importance of that trial as throwing light on Irish 
history, I regret to say I overlooked this reference. 

In the editorial columns of The Footpad’s Terror it is again re- 
ferred to more fully; and this fact whetted the edge of my 
curiosity, and, as a consequence, I delved deeper amongst the 
malodorous manuscripts turned up in the Dublin Main Drainage 
excavations. 

My inquisitiveness was rewarded in the discovery of a much 
earlier manuscript—a collection of Criminal Cases, translated by 
Manus MacManus from the Cuneiform. 

Under the unassuming title of “‘Wounding with intent to Maim,” 
I found the following unique record, and it is interesting to note 
that at this prehistoric period a movement seems to have been on 
foot to verify in a practical manner, but on a much more compre- 
hensive scale, the very inferences that Darwin in his Origin of 
Species alleges he drew from experiments, thus showing that the 
“Theory of Evolution” had gone many stages further in Ireland 
than that modern theorist contemplated. Indeed, I may say 
evolution had passed from a theory into an acknowledged fact. 

It appears that for their own reasons the magistrates of the time 
refused informations in the case of a complaint laid against the 
Widow Sullivan for wounding a parish Archeopteryx with intent to 
maim, and I can only surmise that the reasons for the magistrates 
so refusing were traceable to party feeling, as it is fairly 
evident from perusal of these ancient manuscripts that even 
in primitive periods party feeling ran high amongst the Irish. 


1 This is borne out by the fact recorded on the clay cylinders turned up in Achill 
that there at one time dwelt in Ireland two parties, one of which to spite the other 
which dwelt in caves lived in trees. The cave party hewed the trees with stone 
hatches while the other party hung by their tails from the trees and threw turf at 
the cave dwellers. 
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At all events the Attorney-General proceeded by way of ¢2-offcio 
information, which was set out in three separate counts : 

(1) That the Widow Sullivan having the custody of a 
certain animal, to wit, an Archeopteryx, did unlawfully assault, 
beat, wound and ill-treat the same, thereby then causing it 
grievous bodily harm. 

(2) That the said Widow Sullivan did unlawfully beat, 
wound and ill-treat the said Archewopteryx with intent to 
maim. 

(3) Common assault. 

The Attorney-General (Michael Daffy, afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor Duffy) prosecuted. 

1The Muldoon, Mr. O’Rafferty, and three others defended. 

The Attorney-General, in opening the proceedings, explained that 
the Achill Society of Pre-historic Research had sent its Inspector 
to the Island of Arran, to report on an animal which had been 
landed by a number of fishermen in the pursuit of their calling. 
The Inspector on examining it found it to be none other than the 
famous Archwopteryx. As was commonly known, one of the 
objects of the Achill Society was the laudable one of collecting and 
propagating species which had erroneously been spoken of not so long 
previously as mythological, and indeed at the (then) present day were 
so looked upon in England; and it was the ambition of the Society, 
in course of time, to show to the world in their famous Zoological 
Gardens all the important varieties of life, organic and inorganic, 
to enable the youth of the future to much more easily understand 
the origin of species. 

With this object in view the Society had advertised this new 
acquisition for hire, with a view to encourage the Irish farmer in 
breeding Archwopteryx. The specimen had been let to two far- 
mers, who owned closely allied varieties; and the success of the 
venture, judging by results, seemed assured when, in deference 
to the wishes of a large body of her fellow-countrymen, the animal 
was hired to the prisoner, Three days later it wae found by the 
Society’s Inspector suffering from a punctured wound in the thyroid 
cartilage, and the ossa parietalia fractured. 

The specimen was at once taken to Professor Scapula, who 
trepined it; but all the efforts of science proved ineffectual, with 
the result that this valuable animal died shortly after it was found. 
The prosecution was brought under the ‘‘Protection of Archological 
Specimens Act,” which was passed for the preservation of such 
animals, and the punishment was death. 

Professor McAuliffe was then called : 

He said he was President of the Achill Society of Pre-historic 


1 It will be observed that before the prefix “‘The” came to denote an Irish 
Prince it, in many instances, was used by great lawyers. 
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Research. His Society had for its object, inter alia, the classifica- 
tion of species and the collection of the more important varieties. 
The Society hoped with due diligence and judicious experiment to 
be able at no distant date to show to the world in its Zoological 
Gardens all forms of life, organic and inorganic, from protoplasm 
to man. He referred to the fact that Noah in his Ark had collected 
two of each animal. Of course a great many questioned this tra- 
dition. But witness, in taking a philosophical view of the parable, 
suggested that in Noah’s time varieties had not so multiplied ; at 
all events, it was conceivable that the tradition was founded on some 
great prehistoric naturalist (probably of the pithecanthropus erectus) 
collecting all the varieties of animal life then extant, and, said 
witness, ‘‘I have no doubt of it, there was a time when all forms of 
life inhabiting the globe might comfortably have embarked in a 
hollow mustard-seed.” 

Witness then went on to explain how the defunct specimen had 
been maltreated. At the time of its discovery it was in the pink of 
condition, and owing to its untimely demise a fine clutch of Archzop- 
teryx (embryo) was left fatherless. Here the professor burst into tears. 

When the witness recovered from his paroxysm of emotion, he 
was cross-examined by the Muldoon with a view of testing his 
credit. In reply to the Muldoon, the witness attempted to explain 
the subsidence of the waters that covered the earth as due to a great 
fall in temperature, having turned them to ice and to evaporation 
consequent on a rapid rise; but then he admitted that of course 
that the ice might have destroyed inorganic life, and he was hopelessly 
unable, by any process of scientific reasoning, to trace the origin or 
disappearance of the surplus water. 

Mick Doogan proved the finding of the animal wounded. In 
cross-examination he said, “‘it was a healthy baste, and doing well 
the day before.” 

Professor Scapula examined, deposed to the nature of injuries 
and cause of death. He was subjected to a severe cross-examina- 
tion by Mr. O’Rafferty, with a view to showing that the animal died 
from unskilful surgery, but the judge refused to admit the evidence, 
on the ground that the cause of death was not material to the issue. 

This closed the Crown case. 

The Muldoon, in opening the case for the defence, said : 

That the prosecution to which his unfortunate client was sub- 
jected was nothing more nor less than the impregnated ovum of 
political folly, fertilised by the misdirected methods of the legislature. 
Instead of developing industries amongst the Irish farmers, the 
parliamentary wit had conceived a new means of generating shackle- 
suckers! for the pockets of the already over-taxed Irish taxpayer. 


1 An Irish word with no English equivalent, and though it sounds vulgar I can 
assure my readers it is a classical Irish term. 
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What was to be gained by breeding Archwopteryx? Not many 
centuries before, the Government endeavoured to improve the breed 
of rabbits, and now Parliament was taking steps to exterminate them. 

There was an old maxim of Irish law that he who enabled the tort 
to be committed should suffer the consequences. He (the Muldoon) 
would like to paraphrase that maxim, as indicating what he thought 
of this prosecution, that they who thought so little of the Archwop- 
teryx as to send it to his client deserved the result. What, said 
counsel, were the facts of this case? As he was instructed, his 
client, with others, received a circular from the Society informing 
her of the discovery of the monstrosity. On the receipt of the 
circular the tenants in the district held a meeting, and at that 
meeting a ballot was taken as to who should first risk the Archsop- 
teryx, and his client was unlucky enough to draw the winning 
ticket. She heard no more about the matter until one day a large 
van drove up to her door and the specimen was deposited in her 
yard. 

The sight of it made such an impression on the poor woman that 
she forthwith took to her bed, and sent for the potheen machine 
(illicit still), Counsel then asked the judge and jury to look at 
his client, and see for themselves to what a wreck she had been 
reduced by fright. [The report does not specifically say whether 
the animal or the prospective punishment was the cause of fright, 
or that the potheen caused her condition.] Counsel would show 
the court that his client had neither act nor part in compassing the 
death of the creature, and he relied on four equally fatal defences 
(the result of the trial shows how happy was the choice of the 
word “ fatal”). 

The first defence was that his client did not inflict the wounds. 

2nd. The cause of death was not the wounds. 

3rd. That even if she did maim the animal it was with intent to 
kill not to maim. 

4th. The animal was not an Archwopteryx but a Pterodactyl. 

Phil Finucane was then called, and in reply to Mr. O’Rafferty, he 
deposed that immediately after the occurrence he had examined the 
spot where the animal was found. He had made a special effort 
to find foot-marks in the vicinity, and as a result he came to the 
conclusion that a fierce combat had taken place on the spot between 
the deceased specimen and some one on horseback. He examined 
the wound in the head of the animal, and that taken in conjunction 
with the observations made on the ground showed that the animal had 
been wounded by an arrow, and from the peculiar nasal sensation 
that follows the sudden arrest of that particular mineral by collision 
with any hard substance, he knew that it was a flint-headed arrow. 

The animal was found on his back, and immediately on the spot 
on which the back of the head lay he found a dinge, and three or 
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four yards away lay the arrow-head produced, showing that after it 
had bowled over the enemy it rebounded and lay where found. 

In cross-examination witness said he had been twelve times 
tried for murder. 

Michael O’Neill next called and deposed that he was a farm 
servant of the prisoner. On coming into the yard he found the 
deceased animal picking carbide of calcium out of the carbide bin. ! 
He was surprised at first, but then he did not know the habits of 
the animal. 

‘“ Paix,” said witness “I thought, the end of the wuurld had 
come whin I seez him go over and dive into the water butt.’’ Then 
witness explained that the creature came up floating on its back 
and a regular mist of acetylene gas escaping from its mouth. 
Witness hesitated whether to get his tinder box or connect it up with 
the gasometer. He decided to do the latter, and went off for some 
piping, when on his return it had vanished and he did not see it again. 

Professor Spongilla was next examined ; he deposed to having 
made a post-mortem examination of the deceased animal. The 
animal in his opinion was not an Archwopteryx but a Pterodactyl. 
Archeeopteryx and Pterodacty! were so distinct that no sane zoologist 
could mistake them, and the very fact of the animal having eaten 
carbide of calcium should at once have shown the Society its 
mistake, Any one who was familiar with the Pterodactyl anatomy 
knew that it possessed pneumatic bones and was uncommonly suited 
for a gasometer. The Pterodactyl, as could easily be seen from its 
teeth being in distinct sockets, the structure of the fore limbs and the 
sternum was different from all other form of birds. Moreover it had 
very little if any tail, while the Archwopteryx for the convenience of 
its offspring had a tail longer than its body. The tail of the 
Archeopteryx was composed of numerous distinct movable vertebre 
each with a single pair of quill feathers, and while the body acted 
as a motor the tail was a comfortable trailer. In the professor's 
opinion death was not due to the wounds but to inflammation of the 
appendix vermiformis, due to a foreign body having lodged in it, to 
wit, a piece of carbide of calcium. 

In cross-examination witness said that an animal of the Pterosauria 
order could not be killed like a pig, and pressure of the parietal 
bones would do little harm as the variety had very little brain. 

Witness had experimented on the Pterodactyl and Archeopteryx, 
and from the former had produced fertile Ichthyopterygia, and 
he had no doubt he could prove their descent from the Foraminifera. 

The Pterodacty] was classed as an animal of the secondary period, 
but this was not strictly accurate. 

Geological periods were relative. 


1 This is not an anachronism : Acetylene gas was the light used by the poor in 
prehistoric Ireland. The better classes used Radium. 
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For instance, while in Ireland the highest civilisation existed, in 
England not so far away the aborigines were only in what was 
classed in Irish archeology as the Bronze age, while in America and 
Europe might be found whole races applicable to the respective 
periods from the cave dwellers up. 

The Muldoon then addressed the Court on behalf of the prisoner, 
and in a pathetic appeal told the jury how this terrible creature was 
billeted on his client before she knew what it was. It had played 
“old Harry” with her fowls. It eat a clutch of young ducklings 
as they emerged from the egg, dug up the seeds that were just 
planted, milked her cows, murdered her goats, and one day came 
down the chimney and swept all the soot into the pot. It had 
eaten everything it could sniff out, and finally tackled the carbide 
bin. Gentlemen, what was to be done with an animal which, after 
dining on carbide and washing it down with water, lay floating in 
the water-butt, generating acetylene gas? It is obvious, gentlemen, 
that in very few minutes the animal ascended, nose in the air, to a 
considerable height, where it must have remained until it sobered 
down, when it again descended. 

It was a well-known fact that carbide of calcium intoxicated the 
Pterosauria ; and such animals, when partly sober after a heavy bout 
of carbide, are most cantankerous. What could be more natural 
than that it should have fallen in with a mounted warrior! in a 
similar state of semi-intoxication, and mistaking his enemy, as 
often happens with the intemperate, should have engaged in mortal 
combat ? 

Counsel submitted that such was obviously the fact ; but the jury 
were unconvinced, and as it was drawing towards the close of the day 
they said they did not require to hear any more, they had all made 
up their minds that the prisoner was guilty. 

As the judge was about to pronounce the sentence of the law 
the prisoner fell back into the arms of the warders dead, and I 
find she was subsequently buried with great pomp at a cross 
roads. 

Contemporary manuscripts show that a violent agitation was set 
on foot to impeach the judge and Crown prosecutors for jury 
packing. 

G. J. BAL. 


} Possibly a prehistoric militia-man or yeoman. 
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THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE Parliamentary Session has closed. Mr. Balfour and the rest 
Clinging to of the “ Ministry of Misfits” still cling to office, 
om and for six months to come they may continue to 
“ draw their salaries in peace and quietness. No more 
peace and quie . or 
excursions and alarums ; no more feeble flights from fiscal discussions ; 
no more Radical or Irish ambushes; no more after-dinner-hour 
obstruction till laggard Tories re-appear; no more dinner and 
bridge parties at the House, given by the cadets of noble families 
in order to keep a precarious majority in being; no more crooked 
answers to straight questions ; no further need for elaborate expla- 
nations that do not explain, nor for the quotation by the hour of 
precedents that are no precedents; no more desperate sacrifices of 
honour, dignity and self-respect ; no need now to fear flank attacks 
from Joseph or from Hugh. With so peaceful a prospect before them, 
varied only by such congenial occupations as the breaking-up of the 
Volunteers and the gerrymandering, or ‘‘ Gerry-Balfouring,” of the 
constituencies, to which some day an appeal must be made, it is 
hardly likely that the Government will rashly rush upon their fate 
by treating the country to the oft-prophesied autumn dissolution. 
A General Election on a stale register has its charms, it is true. 
But how much greater the charms of such an Election in 1906—or, 
better still, in 1907! Having clung so desperately to office in the 
last few days of the Session, Mr. Balfour will not lightly let go his 
advantage now that he has six months’ respite in which to consoli- 
date his forces, to cut and carve the constituencies to his liking, 
to allow his sins of omission and commission to be forgotten, and 
to look out for something turning up. 


What a sorry figure the Government has cut during the past 

Session! How poor the tale of work done! The 

ec Aliens’ Bill, trumpeted abroad as a measure for the 

* protection of the British working man, has proved 

in the end a strike-breaker’s charter, the Government having re- 

fused to accept Mr. Keir Hardie’s amendment prohibiting the 

landing of aliens under contract to take the place of men out on 
VoL. 164.—No. 3. Z 
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strike. The Unemployed Bill has passed into law, a mere shadow 
of its former already too shadowy self. It is a machinery Bill, and 
little more. The Act is extended to embrace Scotland and Ireland. 
But this but extends the area mocked by its pretentious impotence. 
Shorn of the provision enabling the wages in the farm colonies to 
be paid out of the rates, and dependent for the most part on 
voluntary subscriptions, the measure can be of little practical use. 
Bat it is very certain that but for Mr. Crooke’s rugged eloquence and 
a timely riot in Mr. Balfour’s own constituency, the Bill would 
never have passed even in its present attenuated form. For the 
rest, the Government can boast of their Scottish Churches Bill, of 
the renewal of the Agricultural Rating Act, of the gift of a sham 
legislature to the Transvaal, and of the record they have achieved 
by forcing through, by means of the guillotine, votes to the amount 
of fifty millions sterling in two hours! As the result of the by- 
elections and of several defections—the last member to cross the 
floor of the House as a protest against Balfourism being Sir J. 
Dickson-Poynder—the Government majority of 134 has fallen to a 
maximum of 73. They have suffered defeat, not only at the polls 
but in the Honse itself, and still they continue to govern in defiance 
of the will of the people, in defiance of the Constitution, in defiance 
of all the dictates of duty and honour. 


During the past month Mr, Chamberlain’s fiscal propaganda has 
been sorely buffeted by fate. Not only have the 


ac returns for our over-sea trade for July beaten the 
u a Y record of all previous years, imports showing an 


increase on the corresponding month of last year 
of £3,785,237, and exports an increase of £3,037,469 ; but Mr. 
Balfour, closely questioned in the House by Mr. Asquith, broke 
away, temporarily at least, from the idea of using the 1906 Colonial 
Conference—the “ automatic conference ”—as a means of commit- 
ting the country to preferential food taxes, and re-stated the Edin- 
burgh plan of a special conference, to be summoned in the event of 
the Government being returned to power at the next General 
Election. The unkindest buffet of all, however, was that adminis- 
tered by the Royal Commission as to the “Supply of Food and of 
Raw Material in Time of War.” Mr. Chamberlain would have us 
look for strength to the ideal of a “ self-sustained Empire,” with 
the Mother Country drawing all her food-supplies, or at least the 
great bulk of her food-supplies, from the Colonies. But the Com- 
missioners point out that it is to our advantage to derive the 
larger proportion of our supplies from outside sources,! since if 
foodstuffs were declared contraband of war, neutrals would protest, 
and, “as recent experience has shown, with every prospect of suc- 


1 For 1900-1902 the proportion so derived was over 80 per cent. 
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cess.” Their Report states: ‘‘ We also regard the present variety 
of sources from which our supplies are drawn as likely to contribute 
to our advantage in time of war, since their wide geographical 
distribution must tend to minimise the risk of effective interference 
with our imports. It may also be said that the more numerous the 
neutral Powers supplying our wants the less probable is the violation 
of international law by our enemies. There is, therefore, a certain 
advantage to us in the fact that the supplies of our principal food- 
stuffs are drawn in a greater proportion from foreign countries than 
from British possessions.” 


As we write the prospects of the world’s peace appear more 
Is it Peace ? favourable. Norway and Sweden seem likely to 

agree to an amicable separation. The Moroccan 
crisis has resulted in a conference, at which it is hoped that the 
matters in dispute will be adjusted without undue friction. The 
visit of the British Fleet to Brest and the return visit of the 
French Fleet to Portsmouth have helped to cement still further the 
entente cordiale. The endeavour of the Yellow Press in this country 
and in Germany to set the two countries by the ears has happily 
failed. And last, but by no means least, peace negotiations are in 
progress between Russia and Japan. Reuter informs us that 
reimbursement for expenses sustained in the war and the cession 
of Seghalien constitute the main features of the Japanese conditions 
of peace; while the other terms include ‘‘ the cession of Russian 
leases in the Liaotung Peninsula; the evacuation of the entire 
province of Manchuria; the retrocession to China of any Russian 
privileges in Manchuria, and Russia’s recognition of the ‘open 
door’; the cession to Japan of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
below Harbin, the main line through Northern Manchuria to Vladi- 
vostok remaining Russian; the recognition of a Japanese Protect- 
orate over Korea; the grant of fishing rights to Japan in the waters 
of the Siberian littoral northwards of Vladivostok to the Behring 
Sea ; and the relinquishment to Japan of Russia’s interned warships 
and the limitation of Russia’s naval strength in the Far East.” 
That on the receipt of these terms negotiations were not at once 
broken off is of good omen. Russia has met the two crucial points 
of reimbursement and the cession of Seghalien with a non possumus, 
but has intimated her willingness to accept other points as bases 
of discussion, while still others are accepted conditionally. It is 
again a hopeful sign that Russia’s reply did not lead to an immedi- 
ate rupture of the negotiations. It has been agreed to discuss the 
original Japanese conditions seriatim; and such a discussion will 
naturally take some days. Great Britain in the case of Japan, and 
France in the case of Russia, are using their good offices in the 
cause of peace, and all President Roosevelt’s influence will, of 
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course, be brought to bear in the same direction. Indeed, the New 
York Herald states that “some of the Russians would even like to 
leave all matters in dispute to be settled by the President as arbi- 
trator.” The President would no doubt be quite willing to act in 
such a capacity. But, perhaps, an even better solution of the 
difficulty, now that the two nations have come together and evinced 
a desire for the peaceful settlement of their differences, would be 
to refer the whole case to the Hague Tribunal. 


Last month we had occasion to blame the Churches for their lack of 
earnestness and thoroughness in dealing with the 

oe question of unemployment. But that even the 
Unemployed Labour leaders themselves have not yet probed to 
Problem. the root of the problem is shown by the article 
“Organised Labour and the Unemployed Problem,” by Alderman 
Isaac H. Mitchell (Secretary of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions, and the Labour candidate for Darlington), which appeared 
in the July issue of Zhe Nineteenth Century and After, Alderman 
Mitchell criticises very adversely the Government’s Unemployed Bill. 
He condemns the proposed system of labour bureaux as “a menace 
to Trade Unions” and ‘‘a menace to the standard of living, inas- 
much as it attracts the inefficient worker and cheap labour 
employer”; and he urges that the machinery of the Trade Unions 
is quite capable of dealing with this aspect of the problem. He 
condemns also the suggested “ wage subsidies and doles,” declaring 
that “the system . ... whether in ordinary employment or in 
special employment (such as at the Salvation Army Colony at 
Hadleigh) is wholly bad,” and would in fact constitute a “modern 
‘rate-in-aid-of-wages system.’” Mr. Mitchell points out, further, 
that to offer men “ work away from their homes at ‘ less than that 
which would under ordinary circumstances be earned by an un- 
skilled labourer for a full week’s work’... . is no solution.” 
‘‘ Even unskilled labourers,” he tells us, ‘ will reject the proposal 
with ridicule.” For his own part, he regards “the unemployed 
problem (as) an hours-of-labour problem.” ‘The growing opinion 
amongst trade unionists is,” he declares, ‘‘a doubt as to whether 
legislation will do very much to solve the problem, Recent con- 
sideration of the subject by the leading Labour leaders of the 
country points rather to administration than to legislation.” In 
brief, Mr. Mitchell’s suggestion is that in times of slackness the 
State and other employers, instead of throwing a large number of 
men out of work, should so reduce the hours of labour that all 
might remain in work, but on short time. In spite of such regula- 
tion, he concludes, “ it is conceivable that still there would be those 
wanting work who could not obtain it,” and “to supply this need 
the Government Bill might be useful, but without the better regu- 
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lation of present employment ... . the Government Unemployed 
Workmen’s Bill will be as disappointing in its results as its machinery 
is likely to prove dangerous in its operation.” 


It would seem that Alderman Mitchell has set out to solve the un- 
, employed problem, to find a method of providing 
7 i work for the workless, and yet has failed to ask 
g himself the obvious, the vital and fundamental 
the Blind. question—“ What is work?” Had he put to 
himself this question, and had he pushed the question home, he 
would have found that, reducing even the most complex of indus- 
tries to its lowest terms, all work—all productive work—consists in 
the ultimate analysis in the application of labour to the land. And 
he would have realised that the amount of work to be done at any 
given time is not a fixed quantity which must be made to go fairly 
round by regulating the hours of labour, but that so long as there is 
idle land there is work for idle hands, and that each man who sets 
to work does not thereby bar another out, but as a matter-of-fact 
creates a further demand for the labour of his fellows. Yet that, 
in regard to this unemployed problem, Labour leaders should be in 
the position of the blind leading the blind, is not to be wondered at 
when even those who set up as economists and as instructors of the 
people are too often in no better case. We find Mr. L. G. Chiozza 
Money, for instance, declaring in a recent article on “ Protection 
and Unemployment,”! first, that ‘It cannot too clearly be realised 
that unemployment is absolutely unavoidable IN INDIVIDUALISTIC IN- 
DusTRY,? whatever the fiscal policy of a country”; and secondly, that 
“ Free Trade cannot prevent employment.” Hach of these state- 
ments involves a false assumption: (1) that our present industrial 
system is “ individualistic”; and (2) that our present fiscal system 
is Free Trade. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has, with rather more 
accuracy than is usual with him, described our present fiscal policy 
as one of “ Free Imports”; but even imports are only partially 
free. In the same way the system that Mr. Money terms “ indivi- 
dualistic industry” might with greater reason be described as 
“ monopolistic industry,” the tendency on present lines being every- 
where towards trusts and monopolies, 


As a matter of fact, Mr. Chiozza Money fails to understand what 
Free Trade in its full, true meaning involves. Not 
Free Trade ooiy does it mean freedom to trade, but it invol 

the Solution, °™Y 208 it mean freedom to trade, but it involves 

“also freedom to produce. Without goods there can 
obviously be no trade, free or otherwise. Without production there 
can be no goods. ‘Therefore, without production there can be no 
trade. ‘Trade is, in fact, the final operation in production—the 


1 Northern Echo, July 21, 1905. 2 The ‘small caps ” are his own. 
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producing of the goods to the consumer. Manifestly, then, 
without freedom of production there can be no true freedom 
of trade. But production can take place only on and from the 
land. Every industry requires a site of land, and the raw material 
of every industry is derived from the land. Therefore, unless the 
land be free, production cannot be free and trade cannot be 
free. Free Trade, in short, involves, as Richard Cobden recog- 
nised some sixty years ago, “‘the liberation of the land.” Set free 
the land and you give freedom to produce—/freedom to work. Given 
freedom to work, the unemployed problem is solved. But our 
present industrial system, “individualistic ” though Mr, Money calls 
it, does not give freedom to work. ‘ Employment is now a matter 
of an individual bargain between two persons—the master and the 
man,” says Mr. Money; and he is evidently under the impression 
that this “individual bargaining” constitutes it an ‘‘ individualistic” 
system. ‘‘ How, then, at any given period,” he asks, “can every 
individual in a great community be assured the means of making 
his individual bargain?” ‘To ask the question is,’ as Mr. Money 
triumphantly declares, “to answer it.” But whatever employment 
may be now, employment is not necessarily “a matter of an indi- 
vidual bargain between two persons.” Employment is in the ultimate 
analysis a matter of the application of labour to the land. And it 
is utterly absurd to describe as “individualistic” a system of 
industry that fails to secure to each individual freedom of access to 
the land—the only standing-ground in space, and the only raw 
material for all industries. Given freedom of access to the land, 
each individual could, in the last resort, employ himself or herself 
on the land, and would, therefore, be economically independent, 
Free the land and you free the people. There is no other way. 


The liberation of the land, too, can best be accomplished by a change 
in our fiscal policy, by abolishing the robber rates 


Tax the and taxes that now hamper trade and industry, and 
Landlords sic : 
Out substituting for such taxes a single tax on land 


values. Mr. Chamberlain, twenty years ago, recog- 
nised that the unemployed problem is at the root a land prob- 
lem. ‘‘ The soil of the country,” he said, “is in a few hands,} 
and that is the real, the true, and permanent cause of depression, 
which we all regret.” Depression is the cause of unemployment, 
Therefore, ‘the real, the true, and permanent cause” of unemploy- 
ment is the fact that ‘the soil of the country is in a few hands.” 
“The remedy,” said Mr, Chamberlain, “is equally simple, It is 
not to return to a Protective tariff”—-(as he now suggests) —“ but 
is to be found in a radical reform of the land laws.” And he talked 
about holding the landlords up to “‘ransom,” and advocated the 


? Leaving out plots of under an acre and single’ tenements, 180,524 persons hold 
ten-elevenths of the British Isles, 
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taxation of land values, And, while Mr, Chiozza Money favours 
State Socialism, and tells us that the “ remedy for unemployment 
. . . lies in the organisation and use of surplus labour by the com- 
munity at large,” the one instance he gives of what the State could 
do in this way is “the afforestation of waste lands.” He is thus 
compelled, almost in spite of himself, and certainly without realising 
the full bearing of the admission, to admit that the solution of the 
unemployed problem is a matter of securing to idle labour access 
to idle lands. It is, indeed, astonishing how blind your Socialist 
can be wherever the land question is concerned; how slow he is 
to recognise its fundamental character. Karl Marx, the great Ger- 
man Socialist, stumbles across the truth when, in the final chapter 
of his ‘‘ Capital,” he says: “The expropriation of the mass of the 
people from the soil forms the basis of the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction ”—that is to say, of the exploitation of labour by capital. 
But he fails to see that, if the divorce of the people from the soil 
enables capital to exploit labour, it follows that the restoration of the 
people to the soil will prevent such exploitation. Just as Robert 
Blatchford fails to see that when in ‘“ Merrie England ”—pp. 80— 
84—he is endeavouring to prove that competition in itself is a bad 
thing, what he really proves is that under free conditions competi- 
tion assigns each man to the work for which he is best fitted, and 
secures to him his just wage, and that it is only when land monopoly 
steps in that competition works ill. 


Even when your Socialist realises in vague fashion that land mono- 
poly is the root cause of unemployment, he always 

pa pte has a tendency to fly to State purchase as the solu- 

* tion of the land question. Mr. Keir Hardie, for 
instance, tells us in his pamphlet, ‘‘The Unemployed Problem, 
with Some Suggestions for Solving it ”—“ Since 1850 the number 
of people employed in cultivating the land has decreased by 
1,294,004. Here we get a root cause of the trouble. ... If we 
could by a miracle add one million to the number of land cultivators 
we would solve, for the moment at least, the unemployed difficulty.” 
To deal with the problem—by means of farm colonies, the “ recla- 
mation of waste lands and foreshores, afforestation, building harbours 
of refuge, fortification works, making new roads and the like ”— 
he recommends the creation of “a Ministry of Labour and a series 
of Elective Administrative Councils to undertake or supervise public 
works.” But, just as during the great coal strike of 1893, Mr. 
Keir Hardie advocated the State purchase of the coal mines at a 
cost of some £150,000,000, so now the “ business part” of his 
‘* proposal for dealing in practical permanent fashion with the twin 
evils of unemployment and idle land,” consists in the suggestions 
(1) that “the powers presently possessed by Boards of Guardians 
for acquiring land” should be put in force, and (2) that ‘“‘ the new 
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Councils. . . . be further empowered to acquire by purchase or 
lease waste lands for reclamation purposes and afforestation.” Again, 
Mr. Philip Snowden (President of the Independent Labour party), 
recently told the people of Jarrow! that “ the land question was the 
root of all their troubles, and the Labour party was determined to 
attack the land question.” “ He could,” he added, “‘ put forward a 
scheme by which they could solve the land question, and place the 
land in the possession of the people of the country without doing 
any injustice to those who owned the land. He would approach 
the land-owning interest and say, ‘ From to-day the State resumes 
its ownership of the land, and we will guarantee to you, under the 
authority of the State,an income equal tothe interest upon the capital 
value of your land until such time as the State has redeemed the 
mortgage and paid back to you the capital value of the land.’” 


“ The mortgage,” he said, ‘‘ was to be paid off in twenty-five years.” 
A Costly Yet, like Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for taxing food 
eninens and manufactured articles, it was to cost the people 

* nothing! Asa matter of fact, the interest alone— 
twenty-five years at £200,000,000 a year—would amount to 
£5,000,000,000, and “the capital value of the land” would amount 
to as much more! Mr. J. R. Clynes (Labour candidate for North- 
East Manchester) takes the same view. ‘The attitude adopted by 
his party towards the land question,” said he,? “ was the advocacy 
of a system of easy land purchase by the State—the buying out of 
private owners in a way which would be brought forward by the 
men whom they instructed.” ‘‘ The land was the rightful property 
of the people,” he added—(from which it follows that the land is 
not the rightful property of “ private owners”), “and the Labour 
representatives would find out the best means of restoring it.” But, 
manifestly, “the best means of restoring it,” is not to require the 
people to whom the land rightfully belongs to buy it back from the 
landlords to whom it belongs neither in law nor in morals! Says 
Judge Arthur O’Connor, K.C., in his separate report as a member 
of the Royal Commission on local taxation, ‘‘‘ No man is, in law, 
the absolute owner of lands. He can only hold an estate in them,’ 
and that estate he holds under the Crown as representative of the 
community.” Surely, therefore, taxation of land values, not land 
purchase, is the best means of restoring the land to the people and 
the people to the land. 


Miss Alice S. Blackwell, answering in the San Francisco Star of 
February 18 last, the question, ‘‘Why is Russia 


ta? 
Me —aaeS on the verge of revolution?” says that while 
leg Americans know in a general way that under 


the autocratic régime the people have been greatly 
misgoverned and oppressed, but few realise the extent of their 
1 Shields Gazette, May 2, 1905. 2 Manchester Guardian, July 29, 1905. 
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suffering, And the same is true of this country. Though the 
Press reports now and again lift a corner of the veil, we get but 
little idea of the brutal nature and crushing weight of the despotism 
under which the Russian people are staggering. According to 
Mrs. Katherine Breshkovskaya, a returned Siberian exile then re- 
ceiving a warm welcome in America, the greatest single source of 
distress, says Miss Blackwell, is the agrarian situation. The work- 
men in the cities have been driven to insurrection by starvation 
wages, and below them is the seething mass of misery and discon- 
tent among the peasants—a volcano beneath a volcano. More than 
80 per cent. of the Russian people are peasant farmers, living by 
agriculture, and having no other meansof support. When the serfs 
were emancipated they were not given enough land to get a living on 
—not half the amount of ground which every peasant had been 
allowed to cultivate for his own support during serfdom. Mrs. 
Breshkovskaya says: ‘“‘ The peasant was free. Nolonger bound to 
the soil, his landlord ordered him off. He was shown a little strip 
of the poorest soil, there to be free and starve. He was bewildered ; 
he could not imagine himself without his old plot of land, which he 
and his ancestors had cultivated for centuries. He refused to leave 
his plot for the wretched strip. ‘Master,’ he cried, ‘how can I 
nourish my little ones through a Russian winter? Such land 
means death.’ Thiscry arose all over Russia.” And then she in- 
dicates the inhuman methods by which the peasants were driven 
from their old holdings: ‘The troops . . . were quartered in 
the peasants’ huts; old people were beaten; daughters were 
violated. The peasants grew more wild, and then began the flog- 
ging. In a village near ours, where they refused to leave their 
plots, they were driven into line on the village street; every tenth 
man was called out and flogged with the knout; some died. Two 
weeks later, as they still held ont, every fifth man was flogged. The 
poor ignorant creatures still held desperately to what they thought 
their rights. Again the line, and now every man was dragged to 
the flogging. This process lasted for five years all over Russia, 
until at last, bleeding and exhausted, the peasants gave in.” 


Small wonder that the peasants suffer from frequent famines in which 
they die like flies. Even the small quantity of 
poor land allotted to them they are required to 
buy from their former masters by annual payments 
at a rate much above its real value; and Professor 


The Czar as 
Land 
Monopolist. 


Paul Milayoukoff, formerly of the University of Moscow, shows by 
statistics that, owing to the increase of population since the aboli- 
tion of serfdom, the average amount of land per peasant has now 
been reduced to about half of the original ‘‘ wretched strip.” The 
obvious remedy, Miss Blackwell points out, is to put an end to the 
concentration of almost all the land of the vast empire in the hands 
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of a few nobles. But to this the nobles will not assent. The Czar 
himself is an immense landowner. All the richest mines, the most 
valuable forests, and the most fertile corn-lands belong to the 
Crown. There are also about a hundred of the Czar’s family— 
uncles, aunts, and cousins—all of them great landowners, and all 
advising him not to make any concession. (What a contrast to the 
action of the old feudal nobility of Japan, who gave up their lands 
for the good of their country! But how like the action of our own 
‘old nobility” !) In southern Siberia, says Miss Blackwell, there 
are vast tracts of land not yet settled. Many peasants, unable to 
make a living in Russia, emigrated to Siberia, and began farming 
in comfort. So many went that in some districts the nobility com- 
plained that there was no longer enough cheap labour to work their 
estates. Whereupon the Government issued a decree that any 
nobleman wishing to take up land in Siberia might have 6,000 
acres, but that no peasant might take more than 30 acres, and that 
no peasant might emigrate to Siberia till after all his debts in Russia 
were paid. These, she concludes, are among the reasons why 
famine is chronic in Russia, a country of fertile soil and rich 
natural resources. The Government treats the people in the spirit 
of the Czar’s uncle, the late-Grand Duke Sergius. Some one said 
that Russia existed for the sake of its people. The Grand Duke 
answered: “ You might as well say that a dog exists for the sake 
of its fleas”! Apparently the Grand Duke was oblivious of the 
fact that, economically speaking, it is his own class who are the 
“ fleas,” 


Well may Count Leo Tolstoy declare in arecent pamphlet.! “The 
time has come when the injustice, irrationality, and 


What cruelty of the possession of land by those who do 
Tolstoy - ‘ 
: not work upon it have grown as obvious as fifty 
Advises. 


years ago were the injustice, irrationality, and 
cruelty of the possession of serfs.” ‘‘ Whether it be,” he adds, 
“ that other methods of oppression have been abolished, or that men 
have become more enlightened, all those who possess land as well 
as those deprived of it, now clearly see what formerly they did not 
see—that if a peasant, who has been, and is, working all his life, 
has not sufficient bread owing to his having no land to sow in, if 
children and old people have no milk because they have no pasture, 
if they have not their own piece of wood to repair their rotten hut 
and warm it, while by their side a non-working landlord, living in 
his enormous park, feeds puppies with milk, builds pavilions and 
stables with plate-glass windows, breeds sheep, and grows woods 
and parks upon thousands of acres, spends and eats up in a week 
as much as would have maintained the neighbouring starving 


1 “To the Working People of All Countries,"’ Free Age Press, post free, 14d. 
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village for a whole year—that such an organisation of life should 
not be. The injustice, irrationality, and cruelty of such a state of 
things now forces itself on the eye of every one, as formerly did 
that of serfdom. And as soon as men recognise the injustice, 
irrationality, and cruelty of any of their institutions, that insti- 
tution, one way or another, inevitably comes to an end. Thus 
ended serfdom, and thus property in land is bound to cease, and 
very soon.” The land question, Tolstoy maintains, is the root 
question, and he has but little patience! with the “ Liberal repre- 
sentatives of the Zemstvo, doctors, advocates, writers, students, 
and a few thousand disaffected working men, torn from the 
people,” who, “ calling and regarding themselves as the representa- 
tives of the people, have no right to this claim,” ignore the land 
question, but, “in the name of the people . . . . present to the 
Government a demand for freedom of the Press, freedom of con- 
science, freedom of assembly, for the separation of Church and State, 
for an eight hours’ working day, representation and so forth.” 
Settle the land question, he says in effect, and all these shall be added 
unto you; without the settlement of the land question they are of no 
effect. He condemns Socialism, and after weighing well the 
various suggested solutions of the land question, he says, “ the 
most practical scheme is, in my opinion, that of Henry George, 
known as the Single Tax scheme.” 


1 See his article in the Times, March 11, 1905. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


THE Proceedings of the Royal Academy of Science of Vienna for 
July 5 contain an interesting report by Dr. R. Heberdey,! upon 
the excavations at Ephesus in the autumn of 1904. The chief 
building excavated was the Celsus library, which appears to have 
been built in the first half of the second century of our era, 
Sufficient of the building remained to enable the ground-plan to be 
reconstructed ; but the restoration of the interior depicted by G. 
Niemann is a little fanciful. According to this, light was only 
admitted through a square hole in the centre of the roof, and a 
large statue is shown which is entirely imaginary, not even the 
pedestal of a statue having been found at that spot. A passage 
ran round the building, between the book-shelves and the outer 
walls, evidently to preserve the manuscripts from the damp which 
might penetrate the outer walls. The building faces towards the 
east, as recommended by Vitruvius for libraries. 

Among the more important memoirs recently published in the 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections? may be mentioned Dr. W. 
H. Sherzer’s “‘ Glacial Studies in the Canadian Rockies and Selkirks,” 
being a preliminary report on the Smithsonian Expedition of 1904. 
With the aid of numerous excellent illustrations, the author describes 
the chief features of some of the larger glaciers in the district visited, 
and makes many important and original observations on the move- 
ment of the glaciers and the structure of the ice. As the result of 
numerous measurements, there appears to be no doubt that the 
glaciers are receding in this district. In the Asulkan Valley the 
rate of retrogression is about thirty feet a year, while the Wapta 
glacier recedes at about the same rate. Some of the ice scenery is 
magnificent, the Wapta glacier, for instance, terminating in a great 
archway of ice, with a span of 250 feet, from which a river issues. 
Now that these glaciers have become accessible by means of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, it is to be hoped that their study will be 
continued, as they may throw much light upon contested points in 


1 Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschajten in Wien. No. xvii. 
1905. 

2 Smithsonivn Miscellaneous Collections, 1905. Vol. II. Part 4, Washington : 
Smitusunian Institution, 
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connection with the glacial periods, Another important contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of glacial phenomena is Mr. A. G. Maddren’s 
report on the “ Smithsonian Exploration in Alaska in 1904, in search 
of Mammoth and other Fossil Remains.” Although the author was 
not successful in discovering mammoth remains in their original 
place of interment, yet a large number of isolated portions of skele- 
tons were found, and Mr. Maddren advances a theory to account 
for this secondary deposition, which differs materially from that 
hitherto accepted by geologists, The remains are supposed to have 
been carried out on the waters of the pleistocene lakes by ice 
during spring break-ups and freshets. Upon the melting of the 
ice they were embedded in the silt at the bottom of the lakes, 
forming deposits which are now in some places being eroded by 
rivers, leaving the fossil remains exposed to view. In Alaska beds 
of ice are intercalated between the sedimentary deposits; but the 
author is of opinion that none of this ice is of pleistocene age, and 
that the climate at that time was much less severe than the Alaskan 
climate of the present day. More extended observations will be 
necessary before this conclusion can be accepted, for although the 
complete carcases of mammoths have not been found in Alaska, yet 
the bodies of both mammoth and rhinoceros have been found in 
Siberia in a well preserved, frozen state. They must have been 
frozen immediately after death, and remained continuously frozen 
ever since, Whatever may be the final solutions of these questions, 
there can be no doubt that much valuable scientific work has been 
done in connection with the Smithsonian Exploration of 1904. 

A useful little handbook has been issued by the Patent Office! 
explaining the classifications adopted by various foreign countries 
in the arrangement of the subject matter of patents. It will be 
found of great assistance to the increasing numbers of those who 
make use of that well-arranged library. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Ir there is any man who deserves to be included in a series of 
volumes devoted to the “ World’s Epoch-makers,”” certainly Socrates 
is that man; “the world cannot be reminded too often that such a 
man as Socrates once lived.” We therefore give a hearty welcome 


1 Key to the Classifications of the Patent Specifications of France, Germany, &c., in the 
Library of the Patent Ofice. London: Patent Office. 1905. 

2 The World’s Epoch-makers : Socrates. By Rev. J. T. Forbes,M.A. Edinburgh : 
T. & T, Clark, 1905. 
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to Mr, Forbes’s volume, which is likely to introduce the greatest of 
the ancients to a class of readers to most of whom he is probably 
little more than a name.. Mr. Forbes has done his part well, 
though some considerable part of the book is devoted to criticism 
which is not altogether in place, as it is unfair to judge by our 
standard a man who is so entirely outside our modern philosophical 
method. In this case it is the man rather than the thinker who 
interests us, the simplicity of his life, the vigour of his mind, the 
independence of his spirit, and the nobility of his conduct. The 
“ Apology ” is the noblest defence of truth and liberty ever penned, 
and if the form is Plato's, the substance beyond all question is 
Socrates’s. We are glad to see that Mr. Forbes makes considerable 
use of the Memorabilia of Xenophon, though we could never recog- 
nise the inconsistency between the Memorabilia and Plato's 
Dialogues which some critics maintain there is. If the Socrates of 
the Dialogues is largely the creation of Plato, Plato himself owed 
his intellectual birth to Socrates; the two men cannot be under- 
stood apart. The personal sketch of Socrates himself might well 
have been enlarged, but the account of his environment helps 
us to an intelligent understanding of his position in the life of the 
State. This ought to be the most popular volume in this very 
useful series. 

Philology is not in popular favour at the present time. There 
is, therefore, all the more credit due to Dr, E. A. Abbott for the 
perseverance with which he pursues his philological studies in the 
Gospels ; whether the result is worth the labour we must leave Dr. 
Abbott himself to decide. The latest volume from this indefatig- 
able student is Johannine Vocabulary: A Comparison of the Words 
of thé Fourth Gospel with those of the Three. Dr. Abbott has an 
estimate of “John” as a writer which differs coniderably from 
that of most critics, who are disposed, and we think rightly, to 
regard the discourses attributed to Jesus in the Fourth Gospel as 
compositions of a most careful and elaborate kind. Dr. Abbott, 
on the other hand, describes his style, in parts, as “ careless, 
parenthetic, irregular, abrupt, and inartistic.” But the main sub- 
ject of his investigation is the difference between the vocabulary of 
“John” and that of the synoptics. To most critics, again, the 
difference in the choice of words is held to indicate a fundamental 
difference in the conception of the character of the person to 
whom the use of the words is attributed; but Dr. Abbott regards 
the difference as merely superficial, and that “John” is not so 
divergent from the three as is supposed, he only says the same 
thing in a different way. It is impossible to follow Dr. Abbott in 
his elaborate examination in detail, by which he undertakes to 


1 Johannine Vocabulary. A Comparison of the Words of the Fourth Gospel with 
those of the Three. By Edwin A. Abbott. London: Adam & Charles Black. 1905. 
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demonstrate the truth of his theory, but we have to confess that 
we do not find it convincing. 

We are unable to say that we are at all favourably impressed 
with Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth, by Mr. Robert Bird. The 
main object appears to be to re-tell the story of the life of Jesus 
in a style suitable to children without any respect for criticism, or 
the use of any “apparatus” but the writer's exuberant fancy. 
The style of composition may be illustrated by a single passage: 
“In one of the little houses of Nazareth there lived long ago a 
carpenter called Joseph. He was descended from the kings of that 
country; but, with a heart as good as any king, he worked every 
day in a workshop.” Even 300 pages of that sort of stuff cannot 
be called cheap at sixpence, 

Dr. John Hunter, who is, we believe, a Congregational minister, 
is dissatisfied, like many other people, with existing religious 
organisations, and in a very vigorous essay, which reads like a 
series of spoken addresses, gives us his view of what The Coming 
Church? should be like. Dr. Hunter speaks freely and without 
any reserve, but we doubt if any Church will ever reach his ideal ; 
for it seems to us that the intellectual and religious freedom he 
desires is incompatible with the existence of any organisation en- 
titled to be called aChurch. Churches undoubtedly have their use, 
but they have their disadvantages, which are felt more and more 
by men with a love for freedom. Dr. Hunter apparently wishes to 
enjoy all the benefits of Church organisation with all the advantages 
of a free-lance, though his own experience has shown the two 
things are incompatible. If he wishes to enjoy his freedom to the 
fullest extent he must be content to take his own course and leave 
the Churches to their fate. But he cannot divest himself of the 
Church idea. ‘A very simple thing,” he says, “was the Church 
of Jesus at the beginning—a simple social life in spiritual things,” 
in fact, it was not a Church at all. 

Religious people of a contemplative cast of mind will find much 
to please them in this re-issue of Miss Winkworth’s translation of 
the life and history of Tauler,® even if they are not much attracted 
by the selection of sermons which accompanies it. The additional 
matter contributed by the translator, and the preface by Charles 
Kingsley, are valuable helps to a better understanding of the monk 
and mystic of the fourteenth century. Altogether the collection 
makes a substantial volume, and forms an historic document of 


1 Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth. A Popular Life of Christ. By Robert Bird. 
Cheap Edition. London, &c.: Thomas Nelson & Son. 1905. 

2 The Coming Church. A Plea for a Church simply Christian. By the Rev. John 
Hunter, D.D. London: Williams & Norgate. 1905. 

3 The History and Life of the Reverend Doctor John Tauler of Strasbourg. With 
Twenty-five of his Sermons. Translated from the German, with Additional Notices 
of Tauler’s Life and Times, by Susanna Winkworth, and a Preface by Charles 
Kingsley. London: H. R. Allenson. 
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peculiar interest to all students of religious experience, though the 
translator's purpose was rather to produce an aid to devotion 
than a contribution to history ; but the work is of interest from 
either point of view. Although this is a reprint it is well produced 
and does credit to the publisher. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE, 


The Peace of the Anglo-Saxons by Major Stewart L. Murray, 
is an appeal especially addressed to the working men of Great 
Britain and their representatives, to interest themselves in Imperial 
defence, to recognise their responsibilities in relation thereto, and 
to take steps to enforce their views upon the Legislature. To this 
appeal Lord Roberts contributes a few words of preface. He reminds 
us of the danger in which our food supply will stand in time of 
war, and hints in unmistakable terms at conscription as preferable 
to voluntary service. Lord Roberts has already informed the public 
that our army is in a worse condition than it was prior to the Boer 
War. Is he, or is he not, in sympathy with Mr. Arnold Forster’s 
attempt to introduce conscription by depreciating and discouraging 
the Volunteers? It appears to us to look very much as if he were, 
The key-note to Major Murray’s book is militarism pure and undi- 
luted. “ Force is the ultimate cause of peace. Force is the cause 
at the back of all the phenomena of the world in which we live.” 
Hence “ peace is produced and is maintained by the armed force of 
nations.” To such reasoning we need scarcely say we aré funda- 
mentally opposed. Such a proposition leaves out of account 
altogether morality. Moral force may be, and probably is, a pro- 
dact of force, if force is taken as being the only primary or first 
cause, but moral force has evolved as surely as physical force, and 
though of slower growth, is as powerful for good as physical force, 
or “ Nature red in tooth and claw” is for evil. Even{the methods 
of war are not what they were. In prehistoric Europe the victors 
ate their captives; modern Europeans are not cannibals, neither do 
they now kill men, women, and children on the capture of a city as 
they did three centuries ago. We are of course still far from the 
the reign of universal peace. Older civilisations perished, no doubt, 
as Major Murray reminds us, because the people as a whole became 
too enervated for war. But this was largely due to slavery. In 
spite of Major Murray’s fear of modern democracies being swept off 

1 The Peace of the Anglo-Saxons. To the Working Men and their Representatives. 


By Major Stewart L. Murray. With Preface by Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, K.G, 
London: Watts & Co. 1905. 
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their feet into war by sudden gasts of passion, we do not believe, 
when democracy once gets into power, which it has never done yet, 
that it will be so subject to war fever as is generally supposed. 
There is no greater enemy to industrialism than war, and the bulk 
of the working classes are quite aware of this. It was not the 
working classes which produced the Russo-Japanese war or the 
South African War. On the other hand, we quite agree that the 
maintenance of an efficient army and an irresistible navy is an 
insurance against war. The working classes are cognisant of this 
too. Industrialism will always give of its best for self-defence, and 
even, as we have lately seen, for aggression. The present evil is in- 
efficiency. This is directly traceable to the public services being 
regarded as the appanage of the ruling classes. The present régime 
has well earned its title of the Stupid Party. In every department 
of the State it has been tried and found wanting. 

Major Murray is perfectly right in insisting upon the need for 
clear ideas of policy. The present Government has no fixed ideas. 
At one time it is necessary to have a two standard power for the 
Navy. At another the blue water school is scouted, and we were 
told that six army corps were required, and then that great military 
expert, Mr. Balfour, sends us all to sleep again by proving con- 
clusively (on paper of course), that invasion of our shores is impos- 
sible. Major Murray is also absolutely right in enforcing the 
urgency of preparing for war in peace. In the world of to-day we 
must be prepared to meet force by force. But we shall not hasten 
the era of peace by militarism. Democracies may be more subject 
to sudden gusts of popular passion than monarchies or aristocracies, 
but there is no doubt whatever that militarism (and in that term is 
included conscription) is highly inflammable and conducive to war. 
We notice also that Major Murray is a Protectionist. We can only 
regret that a writer of otherwise sane ideas should have vitiated by 
fundamental errors an instructive and powerful appeal. 

America’s Aid to Germany in 1870-71 ! is the title of a book to 
which something more than mere sentiment attaches. It consists 
of an abstract by Herr Adolf Hepner with a German translation, 
of the official correspondence of Mr. E. B. Washburne, the United 
States Ambassador to France during the siege of Paris. Mr. 
Washburne was specially commissioned to protect the German 
residents in France, and particularly the 30,000 Germans who, on 
the outbreak of war, found themselves in Paris from the first 
objects of suspicion, and ultimately of embittered hatred. ‘‘ No- 
body,” writes Herr Hepner, in his Preface, “ can now tell what fate 
might have befallen the needy and persecuted Germans in Paris 
but for the help of the United States, through its conscientious 


1 America’s Aid to Germany in 1870-71. An Abstract from the Official Correspon- 
dence of E. B. Washburne, U.S. Ambassador to Paris. The English Text with a 
German Translation and Preface by Adolf Hepner. St. Louis,Mo. 1905. 
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Ambassador.” A massacre of these helpless Germans might have 
happened any moment, followed by retaliation on equally helpless 
French prisoners, according to the savage rules of the so-called 
“usages of war.” Thus America’s intervention proved beneficial to 
the French nation not less than to the German. Mr. Washburne’s 
eminent services, though fully recognised by Germany at the time, 
were never placed before the public in any detail. The official cor- 
respondence was not published till 1878, and then only in a very 
limited edition, which is long out of print, The present publication, 
therefore, with a view to better relations between the United 
States and the German Empire, is fully justified. But it has an 
even wider justification than the strengthening of sentimental ties 
between two great nations. The correspondence deals with three 
important questions of International Law which are still undecided, 
or, at any rate, have not yet received universal acceptance from the 
great Powers. These are: (1) The right of enemy subjects residing 
in the other enemy’s country to leave that country or not to be sum- 
marily expelled; (2) the right on the part of a neutral Government 
to conduct an unobstructed correspondence with its representative 
accredited at a besieged city; (3) the bombardment of Paris with- 
out previous notice. As Herr Hepner remarks, these are questions 
which might well engage the attention of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law, as well as of leading statesmen, since they may at 
any tims become practical questions requiring solution. 

National Finance} consists of a series of articles contributed to 
the press by some well-known members of the Eighty Club. Mr 
Channing, M.P., leads off with a simple explanation of how the 
farmer’s pocket would be affected by Mr. Chamberlain’s proposed 
Tariff Reform. Mr. Lewis Harcourt, M.P., follows with a denun- 
ciation of our swollen and ever-swelling national expenditure, 
whilst Mr. M’Kenna, M.P., enforces the moral by showing how vast 
sums out of this huge outlay have been thrown into the gutter. 
Lord Monkswell crosses the t’s and dots the i’s of the Tory Govern- 
ments lack of policy in the army administration. The principles 
upon which the Death Duties rest are clearly explained by Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton, M.P. Under the title of ‘‘ Disendowment,” Mr. 
George W. E. Russell gives the true meaning of the word “ confisca- 
tion,” and advocates a more national application of Church property. 
The “ Burden of Empire,” by Sir Robert Reid, is a plain statement 
of the cost of national defence to the people of this country, with a 
warning note against the Jingoism which has recently cost us so 
dearly, and which he fears is only dormant under the havoc which 
it has created. There is nothing new in these essays, and nothing 
very striking, but they place in a clear light the leading facts 


1 National Finance. The Demand for Retrenchment and Reform. A Series of 
Articles by Members of the Eighty Club. London: Thomas Murby & Co. 1905. 
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relating to questions which especially touch the pockets of all 
classes, but to which such large masses of individuals appear to be 
totally blind. 

England's Title in Ireland } is an open letter addressed to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, by Mr. R. Barry O’Brien. It is an appeal 
to the people of this country for justice to Ireland. It is an old 
cry, but it is a cry which at the present moment should strongly 
appeal to all serious-minded Englishmen. Under the present 
unconstitutional régime of Mr. Balfour’s government Englishmen 
ean understand what the Irish feel under the administration of 
Dublin Castle. In each case the country is ruled by a ruling 
class which does not represent the respective peoples. The 
Irish question, says Mr. O’Brien, is a question of sentiment— 
of national sentiment. It is not a question of material griev- 
ances, although those exist; it is a question of the gratification 
of national aspirations. This policy Mr. O’Brien sums up in the 
phrase “a common King and an Irish Parliament.” Why not? 
The Tory Imperialist has not yet succeeded in finding a satisfactory 
answer. Let him study— if he will condescend to come down for 
a moment from his platform of assurance of ignorance—the Cana- 
dian Constitution. As long as Irishmen adhere to the policy of 
Home Rule within the Empire they ought to secure the practical 
sympathy of all true Imperialists. 

In a pamphlet? of nineteen pages, Mr. Francis W. Hirst 
admirably criticises the new methods of national finance, introduced 
by the last three Chancellors of the Exchequer, and exposes the 
fraud upon the Sinking Fund perpetrated by the misleading and 
discreditable borrowings disguised under the forms of Military and 
Naval Works Acts. The amount under those Acts for 1904-5 is 
39 millions sterling, an increase since 1894 of 37 millions. 

The purpose of the Licensing Justices’ Manual,® by Mr. G. F. 
Emery, is to enable licensing justices who have to administer the 
law to know exactly what are their powers, and when they may 
refuse to renew or transfer a licence, and when they can only refer 
the matter to the new compensation authorities. To whatever poli- 
tical party he may belong, it is quite clear that Mr. Emery has no 
admiration for the Government’s latest legislative attempts to 
“assist” the trade. As long ago as 1873, Chief Justice Cockburn 
described the existing licensing law as the most extraordinary 
jumble he had ever met with, and Mr, Emery points out that the 


1 England's Title in Ireland. A Letter addressed to his Excellency the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. By R. Barry O’Brien. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 19065. 

2 National Credit and the Sinking Fund. By Francis W. Hirst. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 1905. 

3 The Licensing Justices’ Manual. Being a Digest of the Laws relating to the 
Granting, Renewal, Transfer, and Extinction of Licences for the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors. With the Full Text of the Licensing Act, 1904, and the Licensing Rules 
made thereunder. By G. F. Emery, LL.M., Barrister-at-Law. London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 1905. 
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subsequent legislation has only rendered the confusion worse con- 
founded. Until last year, says Mr. Emery, the whole tendency 
of legislation had been in the direction of increasing the power of 
the licensing justices over the grant of licences of all kinds, while 
last year marks the reversal of that policy in the case of on- 
licences. We cannot refrain from quoting the following passage, 
which tersely sums up the recent change. “Those who on August 
15, 1904, held licences for the sale of intoxicating liquors for con- 
sumption on the premises, granted free of any payment on the 
express understanding that they were terminable at pleasure at the 
end of any licensing year, have received from a beneficent Legisla- 
ture the right to have those licences renewed practically during the 
good behaviour of themselves or their assigns. Should the con- 
tinuance of the licence at any time be contrary to the interests of 
the public, it can be put an end to only in case a fund of 
very limited amount will permit of them or their assigns being 
fully compensated for any loss they may suffer through the with- 
drawal of their privilege. The only charge made for the privilege 
thus bestowed is a liability to make a limited contribution towards 
the fund for providing any compensation that may be required, and 
in which the public who granted the privilege has no interest.” The 
book, however, is not intended as a political or economic treatise, 
but as a judicial exposition of the existing law. This latter purpose 
has, it appears to us, been carried out admirably. The arrangement 
is all that could be desired, and the text contains clear statements 
on the various subjects tersely put, supported where necessary by 
references to the statutes and to judicial decisions. The Appendix 
contains the Act of 1904 with the Rules. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


The seventh volume of Swift’s prose works issued by Bell & Sons 
and edited by Mr. Temple Scott, contains a collection of Historical 
and Political Tracts, relating to Irish affairs, Though these papers 
have now little more than a documentary value, they can still be 
read with interest, for the roots of the Irish troubles of the 
nineteenth century are to be found in the eighteenth, and upon 
these Swift sheds abundant light. Mr. Scott supplies an admirable 
introduction which puts the reader en rapport with the satirical 
Dean. The volume is in all respects as excellently produced as the 


1 The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Edited by Temple Scott. Vol. VII. 
Historical and Political Tracts—Irish. London ; George Bell & Sons. 1905. 
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others of the issue, and is worthy of the reputation of the pub- 
lishers. 

As we think that John Oliver Hobbes’ genius is best displayed 
in short stories, the public at large should welcome a cheap and 
excellently printed edition of Some Emotions and a Moral,: together 
with The Sinner’s Comedy. Both stories coruscate with epigrams 
agreeably flavoured with cynicism. The moral, if moral it can be 
fitly called, applicable to the two, is that renunciation in love may 
sometimes, after all, be a mistake. 

Until we read 4 Guardsman Japanese* we were under the impres- 
sion that the power of the daimyos was completely shattered; but 
Miss Sadi Grant is so familiar with China and Japan that we are 
constrained to believe her when she introduces us to the stronghold 
of Daimyo Okatsu, who was “a law to himself and who cared for 
no other law on earth.” This too on the eve of the Russo-Japanese 
War. The story, in spite of its awkward title, is both fresh and 
fascinating. It may also serve the purpose of deterring European 
women from contracting matrimonial alliances with our friends in 
the Far East. 

The heroine of I Charge you Both,® by Miss (?) Alice Maud 
Meadows, is an adventuress of the Becky Sharp type, though of a 
more emotional temperament. By an unparalleled act of short- 
sighted selfishness, she first drives her husband mad, and then 
abandons him to the care of strangers. By means of her extra- 
ordinary beauty and a bottle of hair dye, she masquerades as a 
widow, and eventually entraps a wealthy man into bigamy. But 
Nemesis is soon on her track, and cannot be averted by a fresh and 
most appalling crime. The plot is cleverly managed, the charac- 
terisation good, and the story one of thrilling interest, and undeni- 
ably, though unequal power. 

The story of pretty Nelly Byrne's heroic though fruitless 
struggles to maintain her baby brother and her own respectability, 
which is told in This our Sister, is a masterpiece of its kind. 
Nowhere have we seen the grim realities of life as lived in a London 
slum depicted with greater power and sympathy. When this victim 
of circumstances throws herself into the Thames, in sight of the 
Great Wheel at Earl’s Court, revolving slowly like the Wheel of 
Fate, one feels that no other climax would, from an artistic stand- 
point, be either appropriate or even possible. 


1 Some Emotions and a Moral and The Sinner’s Comedy. By John Oliver Hobbes. 


London : T. Fisher Unwin. ¥ 
2 4 Guardsman Japanese. By Sadi Grant. London: Digby, Long & Co. 1905, 
3 I Charge You Both, By Alice Maud Meadows. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
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POETRY. 


Readers of rationalistic literature ought to welcome the attempt 
of the author of Mind Birth, to infase a little of the poetry of 
nature into the somewhat prosaic printed matter which streams 
from Mr. Watts’s press. The author has very nearly made 
rationalism interesting, and suggests a way by which rationalists could 
improve their style. We do not mean that we wish them to turn 
their prose into verse, but they could improve it by infusing into it 
a little more poetic spirit. Even the philosophic poet has a 
difficulty of breaking himself of the habit of using rugged terms. 


‘The songs of that great Universal Force 
That omnipresent integrates the whole ; 
A spark of energy in restless course, 
A nodule first, and then, at last, the soul.” 


But he can do much better than that, as other verses show : 


“‘ The spotted deer are springing down the glade, 
And shake their gentle heads in wanton joy ; 
A skylark tells his mate how heaven is made ; 
But man, desponding, hugs a broken toy.” 


The fifth and concluding volume of The Works of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson,? as republished in The York Library, contains the revised text 
of all that author’s poems, the original version of May-day, together 
with a number of additional pieces not to be found in any other 
collection. In eleven pages of Notes Mr. George Sampson has, with 
commendable zeal, recorded all variations of any importance and 
given a brief explanation of certain obscurities. Emerson had 
‘‘ the vision,” but not “the faculty divine” that weaves the vision 
into celestial embroideries. In him the intellectual element pre- 
dominated over the emotional, and his grasp of metre was weak. 
Nevertheless, his poetry presents his genius in its quintessential and 
most attractive form. May-day expresses the estacy that seizes and 
intoxicates the sensitive temperament of the poet at the time of 
Nature's resurrection : 

“Twas the vintage-day of field and wood, 
When magic wine for bards is bre wed ; 


Every tree and stem and chink 
Gushed with syrup to the brink. 


When his eldest child, a bright boy of five, died, Emerson, nearly 
distraught with grief, voiced his sorrow in Threnody, which, apart 


1 The Mind Birth. A Poemanda Philosophy. By the Author of The Latest Hel. 
London: Watts & Co. 1905. 

2 The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Vol. V. Poems. The York Library. 
London : George Bell & Sons. 
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from its imperfections of form, is almost worthy to rank beside the 
lament of Moschus for Bion. The veiled rebellion with which it 
opens gives way to a resignation to his doom, when 


“Silent rushes the swift Lord 
Through ruined systems still restored, 


Waters with tears of ancient sorrow 
Apples of Eden ripe to-morrow.” 


The fourth volume of A History of Ottoman Poetry, by that most 
distinguished Turkish scholar, the late Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, deals 
with the Fourth or Transition Period from a.p. 1700-1850. This 
period is the last of the four stages through which the Older or 
Asian School of Ottoman poetry passed. It is, perhaps, the most 
interesting of them all, for in it Tarkish poetry, which had been 
moulded into shape under the direction and influence of Persia, 
becomes most truly Turkish and national. Persianism had struck 
root too deeply to be easily eradicated, but its decline was very 
gradual. It remained for Occidental influence to bring about its 
fall. The native Torkish spirit is most clearly seen in the folk- 
songs and national ballads known as Turkis, the spontaneity and 
intense subjectivity of which-are in marked contrast to the artifi- 
ciality and objectivity of the Persian spirit, Every true Persian 
is more or less of a mystic and dreamer, whereas the average Turk 
is by nature a materialist. Space does not permit us to follow the 
various stages of transition. LEsrér Dede, who died in 1796-7, was, 
however, a mystic. In one couplet of his Ghazel [412]: 


“ Haply ’tis thy zephyr’s aim to solve the riddle hard that lies 
Hidden in the rosebud’s bosom debonair, O gentle breeze,” 


he anticipates Tennyson’s 


‘*‘ Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Little flower—but if I could understand, 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


Some of the renderings are especially musical, for instance this 
verse from a Sharqi of Nedim : 
‘Let us deal a little kindly by this heart fulfilled of woe ; 
Let us go to Sa’d-abad, waving cypress, let us go. 


See, the six-oared caique awaits us at the landing stage below. 
Let us go to Sa’d-dbad, waving cypress, let us go.” 


The two most curious poems in this collection are from Wasif 
Bey, a poet of the later Romanticism; both are genre pictures, full 
of humour and dramatic power, throwing considerable light upon 


1 A History of Ottoman Poetry. By the late E. J. W. Gibb, M.R.A.S. Vol. IV. 
Edited by Edward G. Browne, M.A.,M.B, London: Luzac&Co. 1905. 
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the home life of Turkish women belonging to the lower middle 
class before the days of high-heeled boots and Western education. 
In the first the elder woman counsels, at great length, her daughter 
how she must conduct herself now she is growing up. Each verse 
ends with : 


‘‘ A street-broom be not thou, my girl, be lady-like and neat.” 


The daughter, who has clearly a will of her own, replies at equal 
length, with the refrain : 


* T’ll seek a romp of fifteen years and him my sweetheart make.” 


Two more volumes are still to appear; the fifth will contain the 
three chapters written by Mr. Gibb on the Modern School, supple- 
mented by additional information collected by Professor E. G. 
Browne, together with an index of the whole work; the sixth, 
the Turkish texts of all the poems translated in the preceding 
volumes. 





ART, 


M. Henry Lapauze, who has shown himself a practical writer on 
Art from its national side, has gathered into a volume! a number of 
review articles which are worth preserving for their useful sug- 
gestions as well as for their competent art criticism. The French 
Academy at Rome, the Academy of Fine Arts during the Revolution, 
La Tour (the pastellist) at Saint Quentin, the Work of Ingres, and 
his Portraits in Drawing, Copy of the Sixtine Frescoes, a great 
French Potter, Jean Carriés, the Art of French Lace, Museum 
Entrance Fees (something unknown in French public museums). 
The book is dedicated to the author’s wife, who under the name of 
Daniel Lesueur has become the leading woman novelist of France. 

In a gaily printed book of 317 pages, M. Paul Difloth illustrates 
with his own designs amid a sea of his own sprightly text, ‘“ The 
Methods proper to the Renovation of Feminine Beauty,” although 
his main title seems discouraging, “Beauty is Going. (La Beauté 
sen va.”)* His various chapters treat of Origins, Degeneracy, 
Customs, Harmonies, Exterior (top to toe), Influences, Theatre, 
Literature, and Fine Art, all in their association with fleeting 
beauty, which is not all, however, for the indiscriminate reading of 
the jewne personne. The “evolution of the Chic through the cen- 
turies” is as curious as any of these desultory chapters. 

1 Mdanges sur U Art. Francais, Par Henry Lapauze. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
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2 La Beauté s’en va. Par Paul Difloth. Paris : Combet et Cie. 1905. 
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